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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Norwitusranpine the “imposing attitude” which Ministers 
assumed upon the introduction of the Irish Suppression Bill, and 
‘their vaunted determination to resign rather than permit any ma- 
terial alteration to be made in its provisions,—notwithstanding the 
immense majorities by which the first and second readings have 
been carried,—public opinion has made some impression upon them 
after all; or rather, the unequivocal evidence which not a few of 
the members have received of the displeasure of their constituents 
insconsequence of their recent votes, has at length compelled 
Ministers*té“make some important alterations in the most ob- 





jectionable clauses of their bill, all these alterations having a | 


tendency to smooth down its despotic features. 


We should not, 
indeed, be much surprised if 


it should be so mutilated 


its principal merit in the eyes of its authors. The bill, in 
short, instead of being laid aside as a weapon too dangerous to 
be handled, may yet serve as a very useful precedent to a per- 
plexed Ministry, whenever a restless people are to be dragooned 
into submission to unpopular laws. 


The modifications, which Lord AttHorr and Mr. StTantry | 


have professed their willingness to admit into the bill, relate 
especially to the court-martial clause—the most arbitrary and ob- 
jectionable one in the whole measure. In the first place, no 


officer who is below the rank of a captain, is to be allowed to | 


sitin the courts-martial. It will be recollected, that by the bill 
as it was originally introduced, and passed by the Lords in less 
than a week, any commissioned officer twenty-one years old, and 


qualified for such a duty by two years’ service, was eligible to be | House upon it; when the Conservatives were found to muster 46, 
Secondly, when the court consists of | 


more than seven members, then seven must agree in the verdict; | 


a member of these courts. 


when it consists of seven members, five must agree; but a court 
of only five must be unanimous. In the original, a mere majority 
was to have the power of deciding. 

Another alteration which Ministers have proposed, is to exempt 
from trial by courts-martial all those charged with polttical offences, 
even although alleged to have been committed in a proclaimed dis- 
trict. That this most important modification has rendered the bill 
comparatively worthless in the eyes of the Orange Tory party, 
we have no doubt; and many more surprising things happen every 
day, than a union of that party with the Irish and Radical mem- 
bers for the purpose of throwing it out. 

But however that may be, we may rest assured that the 
Government would have broken down in the Committee upon the 
court-martial clause as it stood originally. The Ministerial ma- 
jority hung back; and, to use Lord ALrHorp’s expression, made 
such “ strong representations” to him, that to yield or resign was 
the only point to be decided. The majority probably felt themselves 
in very much the same predicament as the Ministry. The strong 
representation which had likewise been made to many of them on 
their support of Government in this measure, and on other ques- 
tions—the ugly references to electioneering promises and speeches 
—and the well-grounded dread of being required to resign their 
seats immediately, or of being ignominiously thrust from them at 
the next election—all conspired to make them restive, and refuse 
to go to Coventry by the muddy road through which Lord 
A.tHorp would have had the cruelty to lead them. 

It was on going into Committee that the modifications above 
stated were announced to the House. The bill itself, as it came 
down from the Lords,—the arbitrary, despotic, severe, and cruel 
bill, as Lord Morpzrn termed it,—was read a second time on 
Monday by a majority of 279, the numbers being 363 to 84. The 


{Larzst Epition.] 








so; 

debate on the second reading was dulland heavy. Mr. CHarres 
Grant spoke feebly in support of it, and Mr. CHartes BULLER 
sturdily and argumentatively against it. The Committee was 
more lively. Mr. O'Connext declared his intention of fighting 
the bill clause by clause ; and if he acts upto his determination, 
there is no saying how long Irish affairs will continue to engross 
the attention and weary the patience of the people of England. 

Last night, the second clause, which empowers any two 
or more Justices of the Peace to inflict a summary punish- 
ment on all persons who disobey their orders to disperse from 
an illegal meeting, was so modified as to do away with this sum- 
mary jurisdiction, and to leave the persons charged with offences 
to the ordinary Jury tribunal. 

Among the remaining blots of the bill, destined to undergo 
purification and amendment, may reasonably be included the 
clause by which even the smoke from a peasant’s cabin-chimney 
might be converted into an insurrectionary signal; also that by 
which imprisonment in private dungeons instead of the King's 
gaols was authorized; and the omission of a provision confining 
the operation of the act to Ireland—for we believe it was not 
meant to enable the Irish authorities to exercise dominion over the 
persons of the King's subjects in England. 

Now it should never be lost sight of, that all these monstrous 
provisions and blunders were carried through the House of Lords - 
with scarcely a syllable of comment or a pretence of opposition. 
Yet in the House of Lords are to be found, we are told, the great 
Equity lawyers, the calm and dispassionate Judges, whose pecu- 
liar province it is to perfect every measure which passes through 
their hands. It is fortunate, indeed, that our dearest interests are 
not solely confided to their keeping. It is fortunate, moreover, 
that Lord AttrHorp and Mr. Srantey have met with determined 
opposition; and that not alone from O’ConngLL and the Re- 
pealers, whom some persons have had the assurance to lecture 
for their resistance to such a bill as this,—a bill in which at least 


D | a dozen most material alterations have been or will be made. Talk 
before it escapes from the hands of the Committee, as to 


lose that appearance of unprecedented severity which formed | 


of blind confidence in the Ministry after this! What sort of an 
enactment would now be on our Statute-book if that confidence 
had been universal ? 

The Ministerial propensity to blunder appears to be incurable. 
The Irish Church Reform Bill, which was to have been urged 
through the House with politic vigour, is thrown aback. It was. 
read a first time on Monday last ; and Thursday was appointed for 
the second reading, in spite of the protestations and bewailings of 


| Sir Ropert Pert and the Conservatives,—who gave Lord 
| AtrHor?P on that occasion an intimation, if he can only understand 


it, that while they will lend him every assistance in rendering the 
Ministry hateful to the nation, they will throw all the obstacles 
they can lay hold of in his way when he seeks to reform abuses 
and to mitigate oppression. Sir Rosertr Pex. not only protested, 
and begged a delay till Monday next, but he even divided the 


in opposition to 187. When Thursday came, it was discovered 
that this same Church ReformBill, being a money bill; should have 
originated in a Committee of the whole House; and that its fur- 
ther consideration must be postponed, unless some way of get- 
ting over the difficulty is discovered by a Select Committee, who 
are appointed to search for precedents on the subject. The greater 
part of Thursday night was wasted in the discussion of this 
point. Pret, GouLspurn, Wywn, and INnG.is are in the mean 
time openly chuckling over Lord AtrHorp’s want of official tact 
and forethought ; while O';CoNNELL and the Repealers, with a show 
of sorrow on their countenances for the postponement of the 
“healing measure,” are laughing heartily in their sleeves at the 
Ministerial. discomfiture. The active and industrious members 
of all parties, in common with their constituents at large, 
sigh for the days when Ministers of State shall be really men of 
business. 

The bribed electors of Liverpool and Stafford are threatened 
with exposure at least : there is good ground to hope that disfran- 
chisement also will follow. Committees have been appointed to 
inquire into the proceedings at the late elections in both places ; 
and if the House does its duty, a check at least will be put upon 
the most profligate system of corruption which has ever been 
acted upon evenin this country. In Stafford, it appears, that out 
of 526 voters who composed the majority, 524 were bought. The 
man who paid them the money, will, it is said, be brought up in 
evidence against them. 

The grave rebukes, expressions of offended dignity, and pious pro- 
testations of purity, with which the members ofthe Episcopal Bench 
are in the habit of answering the cases of negligence aud avarice 
in the high places of the Church, which Lord Kine brings for- 
ward some two or three days in each week, do not seem to produce 
the least effect upon that persevering nobleman. ‘ The field of 
abuse which lies open before him seems to be almost unbounded, 
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and he labours in it with the most obstinate zeal. He made an 
attack, on Tuesday, upon the scandalous abuses connected with 
the administration of Queen Anne's Bounty, which was toosurely 
aimed to be rebutted. The Bishop of Lonpon endeavoured to 

rry the blow; but failed, for he could not deny the truth of 
Tord Kine's statement of facts, or disprove the inferences, not 
by any means complimentary to Church dignitaries, which he drew 
from them. 

Lord BrovenaM, on Thursday, made some statements relative 
to the progress of education in England. It appears that the 
number of schools and scholars has increased since 1820 very 
rapidly. There are still, however, no fewer than fifteen hundred 
parishes in England where the poor have no means of instruction. 
Lord Broveuam also mentioned that the great mass of our 
population in the manufacturing districts were lamentably igno- 
rant; a fact which will be confirmed by all who have resided 
among them. Much, therefore, remains to be done before we shall 
become entitled to boast of the means of instruction afforded to 
the poorer classes of our countrymen. To say nothing of Scot- 
Jand or the United States, there are several of the Continental 
nations who surpass us in this respect. There wiil be no danger 
of overdoing the matter in England for many years to come. 

Mr. Epwarp Butwer has obtained leave to bring in two 
bills relative to the drama,—one to secure a certain sum to ‘he 
author ofa play, every time that itis acted; the other, to regulate 
the establishment and licensing of theatres in and near the 
metropolis. Mr. Gzorere Lams seconded both motions; so that 
we presume they will be carried with the approbation of Govern- 
ment. Mr. ALEXANDER Barine was decidedly for retaining the 
censorship, from the dread of our theatrical exhibitions becoming 
as indecent as those of Paris. Mr. Barine did not mention at 
what theatres in Paris his modesty had been so dreadfully shocked 
—not one of the respectable theatres, we imagine. 

A great number of petitions have been presented relative to the 
better observance of the Sabbath. As Lord BrouacHam remarked 
when presenting one of these petitions on Monday last, it is a 
difficult subject to legislate upon, and should be approached 
warily. The disposition which exists in many quarters to curtail 
the enjoyments of the poor should be checked. It may be ques- 
tioned whether legislators do not overstep their province, when 
they attempt to introduce regulations for the private conduct of 
men. As long as public order is preserved, there seems to be no 
reason for further interference. Now, disorderly persons are lia- 
ble to be punished for their breach of decorum on a Sunday, by the 
law asit stands at present. It is difficult to conceive what more 
can be done without a most arbitrary interference with personal 
liberty. Besides, whatever law may be passed for the better ob- 
servance of the Sunday, it will operate only on the pursuits, be 
they good or bad, of the poor. The rich will easily contrive to 
eyade it. 

Several large constituencies in different parts of the country 
have adopted a mode of testifying their disapprobation of the con- 
duct of their representatives in Parliament, which deserves to be 
noted. They forward their petitions to be presented by some well- 
known Independent member, and pass over their own repre- 
sentatives. He must be a- very insensible person who does not 
feel such a reproof strongly. This mode of indirect censure has 
seldom been acted on, except in extreme cases, till very lately. 
Formerly the petitions were forwarded almost asa matter of course 
to the member for the place from which they came, whatever his 
politics might be. But the timesare altered in this respect. The 
people are no longer satisfied with a virtual representation of 
their opinions. 





The Standard has expressed itself glad, and we are sincerely 
sorry, to announce the retirement of Lord Duruam from the 
Ministry. The joy of the Standard and our regret proceed from 
our both viewing this resignation in exactly the same light. We 
believe that we have to thank Lord Duruam for the best parts of 
the Reform Act. We looked upon him as by far the most likely 
man among his colleagues to render that act effectual for the 
working of those practical improvements in government and the 
state of society, which all honest and rational Reformers had in 
view when they struggled so hard and long to obtain it. 

Unusual pains have been taken to make the public believe, that 
domestic circumstances alone—family griefs and personal ill 
health—have influenced Lord Dunnam to retire from a share in 
the government of the country. With the noble sufferers under 
afflictions too sacred for public intrusion, none can more truly 
sympathize than we do; yet, if we mistake not, the family be- 
reavements alluded to were either not of recent occurrence, or 
not unexpected; and as far as personal health is concerned, Lord 
Durum is probably not more indisposed at present than he was 
some time ago. His state of health, therefore, and domestic 
afflictions, could scarcely have furnished the real motive for his 
quitting the Cabinet. 

But, be this as it may, Lord Durnam’s retirement must and 
will be looked upon asa bad symptom for Earl Grey's Administra- 
tion. If it had stood alone, it would not have been so much 
thought of: but it.is impossible not to view it in connexion with 

otad pe} icy of the Government since the opening of the 

Pheréth2s been an evident tendency towards a union 
Jag, Conservative party—the shrewd men of 
by trade—who on their parts have manifested 
heir old enemies half-way. A show of rather 











purpose of blinding the ie to the approximation of parties which 
is really in progress all thetime. Now Lord DurHam must bea 
strangely altered man, if hewn countenance eny such underhand 
proceedings, or act in confidence with those who carry them on. 
The Ministerial organs may asseverate the fact as earnestly as 
they like, or as their employers dictate, but it will be hard to per- 
suade any man of common observation that there are not ample 
reasons why Lord Durnam should give in his resignation, inde- 
pendently of his ill health; which, after all, would hardly prevent 
his attention to the duties of the Privy Seal. His secession may, at 
all events, be taken as a warning how we place too much confi- 
dence in the Ministry. Itis to be feared that some of those who 
remain have considerably less honesty, or at any rate less firmness, 
than their colleague who has quitted it. He was not only straight- 
forward and manly, but able and well-informed: he understood 
the position of England, in this year of grace 1833, better than any 
other man in the Cabinet. 


angry opposition is he pa kept up, to be sure,—as if for the 





The French Ministry are embarrassed and annoyed by the con- 
duct of the Chamber of Deputies, which has turned restive on their 
hands. Marshal Sout seems to be the person who has rendered 
himself peculiarly obnoxious to their disfivour; and they have 
accordingly refused to authorize the payment of a sum of about 
1402. which the Marshal had laid out upon his official residence 
without a vote of the Chamber. He demanded to be impeached, 
or to have the money given him. The Chambers refused to gra- 
tify him in either of these particulars. Another cause of dissatis- 
faction with the Ministry, is their conduct in turning out of office 
two persons—one a Councillor of State, the other an Inspector of 
the University—for voting against them on a late division respect- 
ing the grant of pensions to Bourbonites under the Charter. 
Party-spirit ran so highin the Chamber when the dismissal of these 
officers was discussed, that several of the Deputies very nearly 
came to blows. 

The trial of the two young men Benorr and BerceEron, who 
are charged with firing at the King on his way to open the sitting 
of the Chambers, was going on, but no verdict had been given 
when the last accounts arrived. 

The affairs of the Dutchess pr Berri still occupy much atten- 
tionin France. It is said that the physicians who have been sent 
to Blaye have declared that they have great doubts as to the 
pregnancy of the Dutchess; which, however, she positively as- 
serts to be real. The Carlists pretend to believe that the whole 
affair is a fabrication of the Government, in order to throw dis- 
credit on their party ; and the Republicans join in the charge, 
but assign a different cause for the deceit,—namely,a desire to 
make use of it as a pretext to send the Dutchess out of the country 
unpunished. 

The arrear of business is so great in the French Chambers, that 
it is said the Ministry mean to propose a second session this year. 
The additional session will also enable them to get the Supplies 
voted regularly upon the presentation of the Budget, and thus 
free them from the necessity of asking for provisional supplies, 
which it is necessary to do under their present financial arrange- 
ments. 





The last news actually received from Oporto was so discouraging 
for the cause of the Pedroites, that the worst reports and surmises 
have been in circulation during the week respecting their pro- 
spects. The Times of Tuesday professed to have received the 
most alarming news from Oporto; but it appears to have been 
premature; and is said, indeed, to have been a mere stock-jobbing 
report, got up in order to help off a Miguelite loan, which had 
been “ blown upon” in the market. There is, however, but one 
opinion as to the perilous situation of Pepro. But on the other 
hand, MigukEx is said to be in nearly as bad a position among his 
mutinous and sickly troops. 


M. Denpet, the Ambassador from the Dutch King, who is to 
succeed M. Van Zuy en, has arrived, and paid his first visit to 
Prince TALLEYRAND. There is no reason to believe that he brings 
any conciliatory proposition from the Hague. The latest accounts 
from Holland mention, that at Rotterdam and Dort great prepa- 
rations were making to equip vessels of war. 

Oruno, the first King of Greece, has arrived at Napoli, and is- 
sued a proclamation to his new subjects; in which he declares 
his determination to maintain their civil and religious liberties, and 
toadminister justice impartially. He exhorts them, by the recol- 
lection of the deeds of their ancestors, to abandon their animosi- 
ties, and promote the internal welfare of the kingdom. Itisa 
very florid and rather puerile production, and might have been 
written by the King himself. 








Debates and Proceedings in Barliament. 


1. IntsH Distursances Birt. Mr. Cuartes Butter, on Mon- 
day, opened the debate on the order of the day for the second reading 
of this bill. He objected to the personal. and angry discussion into 
which many members had deviated, instead of adhering to a considera- 
tion of the evidence by which the momentous and perilous bill before 
them was attempted to be justified. There was a declared hostility to 
Mr. O’Connell, to which he more especially objected. He thought 
the support which Ministers received on this oecasion from the Con- 











servatives a very suspicious cireumstance. 
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He did not mean to taunt the members of the Government with their speeches 
on former occasions; but he thought it would have its effect cut of doors, 
when it was scen that the majority for placing Ireland under military govern- 
ment was swollen by the names of the member for Tamworth (who said he re- 
luctantly supported the measure), and other members whose politics agreed with 
his—persons who said * Aye” to the Six Acts, but said ‘* No” to the Reform 


Bill. 

He thought the evidence adduced by the supporters cf the bill, 
meagre, and not to the point. 

He was not present when Sir Robert Peel told the story of the murder in 
Clare, which appeared to make so great an impression on the House ; but what 
had it to do with the passing of the bill now before them? It could only be 
said that it was a horrible murder. Horrible murders happened in every coun- 
try, and could not be prevented ; and the only thing that could be done to pre- 
vent their recurrence was to punish the offenders, as was done in that case. Ue 
saw no reason, if that murder were brought as an argument for the passing of 
the present bill, why the murders committed by Burke and Hare in Scotland, 
and by Williams and Bishop in London, should not be brought forv ard as argu- 
ments in fayour of a similar measure in England. But such arbitrary measures 
would not prevent murder in either country. 

He denied the connexion between priedial and political agitation, and 
attributed the turbulence and outrages of the Irish to the misconduct 
of the landlords and the Government—to oppressive measures, high 
rents, and contracts broken. He conclyded by moving an amendment 
to the effect 

«¢ That this House learns, with regret, the disorders which distract Ireland ; 
and while willing to intrust his Majesty with such powers as will enable him to 
afford protection to the persons and property of his Majesty’s Irish subjects, and 
for the due administration of justice in that country, yet they are not prepared 
to accede to the extreme measures now proposed by his Majesty’s Government 
for the suppression of these disorders.” 

Mr. Hawxrys seconded the amendment. He was aware that the 
disturbed state of Ireland was such as to require additional exertions on 
the part of Government ; and additional powers to a certain extent he 
was willing to give. 

But he arraigned the measures contemplated in this bill, both on the score of 
policy and humanity ; and before such a bill, involving an actual suspension of 
the constitution, and temporary establishment of arbitrary power, should be al- 
lowed to pass, the people should be fully convinced that these powers were really 
called for, and that if granted they would be applied to a proper purpose. 

He said that in England there was scarcely one man out of a thou- 
sand, or in Ireland one man out of a hundred thousand, who did not 
translate the heading of the bill into “a Bill for the Suppression of 
O’Connell.” One great object to be effected by the bill was to put an 
end to the intimidation of Jurors and the witnesses. He must confess, 
that as regarded evidence, they had taken the bull by the horns; for 
they would have plenty of evidence, true or false, when the punishment 
for non-appearance was three months’ imprisonment. He recommended 
the Ministry to try the effect of milder measures for six or twelve 
months; and then, if such proved insufficient for the suppression of 
outrages, the House would grant them more extensive powers. 


Lord Morreru admitted that the bill was arbitrary, despotic, severe, 
and cruel; but maintained, that it nevertheless ought to be passed, to 
meet the urgent necessities of the case, which he thought Ministers 
had fully made out. With regard to Poor-laws, he said, that perhaps 
they ought to be given to Ireland; he had nothing to say against them 
at that time, and perhaps he might have much to say in their favour on 
some future occasion ; but he should be sorry to tell the people of Kil- 
kenny to wait for protection until Government could concoct a Poor- 
law for Ireland. 

Mr. Buackney said, that the accounts given by Lord Duncannon, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Carlow, of the outrages in that county, were 
much exaggerated. 

Carlow had been quiet till the Whitefeet had penetrated into it. The police 
and the country gentlemen did not prevent them. They came from the neigh- 
bouring counties till they reached the river, and they did not care one farthing 
for the river which took them over the bridge. (Great laughter.) 

He then entreated the House to pay attention to his statements; 
for he could most seriously assure the members, that no one speech 
which had been delivered during the debate would be found equal in 
knowledge and judgment to the one which he would deliver. 

As an instance of the manner in which petty offences in Carlow were exag- 
gerated into dreadful crimes, he would mention, that a person, accused by one 
Ann Magee, had been represented as the perpetrator of a most horrible outrage, 
because he had scooped out the eyes of a blind horse. (Immense laughter for 
some time.) He begged leave to correct himself—one eye was quite blind 
( Shouts of laughter), and the other eye was little better. ( Continued peals. ) 

He related an instance of the mode in which the power of making 
domiciliary visits was executed by the troops and police in 1798. 

A magistrate headed a party of police to search for arms in the house of a 
respectable farmer. Although the farmer told them that his young wife had 
just been confined with her first child (Zaughter), they entered the very bed- 
room in which she was, turned over all the linen, and indecently tumbled the 
bed, from which she had been assisted by her maid-servant. (Laughter.) 
This was no subject for laughter. (‘‘ Hear /”) Nothing was calculated to excite 
such indignation in Ireland as an insult offered to the women of that country. 

Lord Duncannon said, that the number of Whitefoot outrages in 
Carlow was in December, 113; in January, 205; in February, 146. 
The influence of Dr. Doyle and the Catholic priests had failed to keep 
the country quiet. 

Mr. Lyncu objected to the application of a general and sweeping 
measure, like the bill, to a partial evil. Ministers deserved impeach 
ment for not seeing that the existing laws were duly executed. They 
found England in a disturbed state two years ago, but did they then 
apply for additional powers? No—they put the law in force; and why 
had they not done the same in Ireland ? 

They complained that justice was impeded in Clonmell. Why out of 165 
jurors, 76 attended ; and that at a time when the cholera was raging dreadfully, 
and the fear of infection was very great. The Catholics, too, knew that they 
were always set, aside when they did attend, especially in Crown and Tithe cases. 
But even here they succeeded in obtaining a conviction in almost every case. 

Mr. Tatsor supported the bill. He was compeHed to admit that 
the necessity for coercive measures had been made out by Ministers. 
At the same time, he would not pledge himself to support all the details. 
Domiciliary visits were a horrible abuse; and he protested against 
arbitrary imprisonment as unnecessary. 





Mr. CHaRLes Grant said, it had been taken for granted that when 
once a district was proclaimed by the Lord-Lieutenant, martial law was 
to be immediately established— 

That was not the case; the measures of severity were gradual, their applica- 
tion depending upon circumstances, of which, it was true, the Lord- Lieutenant 
would ‘be the judge. When a district was proclaimed, he repeated, it did not 
follow that courts-martial must be established; it might, and would happen, 
that the mere proclaiming would be sufficient in itself; and it was only when it 
was not sufficient that the additional measures of severity would be applied. 

In defence of the arbitrary nature of the present bill, he took the 
same line of argument as Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley. 

If it were necessary to deviate from the Constitution, the line of demarcation 
ought to be so distinct, that there should be no danger of their proceedings ever 
being mistaken for a constitutional measure. He therefore contended, that it 
was a wise and just principle, when it was necessary to deviate from strict law, 
to adopt a course so widely departing from the usual line of proceeding, that it 
should be totally impossible ever to mistake the one for the oh 

With respect to the connexion between priedial and political agita- 
tion, he said— 

In the present state of Ircland, it was impossible to distinguish between 
political and priedial agitation ; they arose out of the same elements, were fed 
with the same fuel, produced the same resentments, and employed the same 
weapons, though perhaps of different temper. It was out of the question to 
suppose, therefore, that they should not mutually react ; and if there really were 
no connexion between them, why was credit taken by political agitators for 
allaying predial agitation ? ; 

He strongly denied that Ministers had been actuated by party feel- 
ings in bringing forward this bill, but maintained that their object was 
to preserve personal freedom and the integrity of the empire. 

Mr. Lator asserted, that persons had been employed to seduce the 
lower orders, and to promote agitation, in order to form a foundation 
for this bill. (Cries of “ Question!”) He had no objection to an ad- 
journment of the debate; but if it were not adjourned, it was but fair 
to give him a hearing. (Cries of “ Question!” and coughing.) He 
moved an adjournment. 5 

Mr. Coxzerr seconded the motion, 

Colonel Davies said, it was for the House to decide whether it 
would submit to be thus constantly bullied—whether it would thus, 
night after night, be insulted, because honourable gentlemen thought 
they were not sufticiently attended to, or their talents properly appre- 
ciated. (Loud cheers.) This was the eighth night of the debate on 
this bill, and he trusted that the motion for adjournment would be re- 
sisted. If Lord Althorp would sit till that time to-morrow evening, 
he would sit with him. 

Lord Auruorr hoped the House would attend to Mr. Lalor; but 
he could not assent to an adjournment under any circumstances. 

Mr. Lator would not press his motion; which was accordingly 
withdrawn. te 

Mr. Maurice O’Connett protested against the second reading of 
the bill, and declared that Ministers were actuated by party and per- 
sonal motives in introducing it. 

The House divided: for the second reading, 363; against it, 84. 
Ministerial majority, 279. 

The House adjourned at half-past one. 


Lord Atrnorp, on Wednesday, moved the order of the day for the 
House resolving itself into a Committee on this bill. He consented, 
on the suggestion of Mr. R. C. Frrcuson, to postpone the conside- 
ration of the court-martial clause till the others were disposed of. 
He also stated, that 

In consequence of the strong representations which had been made by several 
supporters of the principle of the bill, Ministers had agreed upon effecting two 
alterations in its provisions,—the one in the court-martial clause, the other in 
the clause relating to domiciliary visits by night. They proposed that no officer 
should be permitted to sit in the court-martial under the rank of captain; and 
secondly, that when the number on the court-martial did not exceed seven per- 
sons, that no verdict should be valid unless at least five out of the seven agreed 
upon it; that if the court-martial consist but of five persons, no verdict should 
hold good in which all five had not agreed; and that when the number exceeded 
seven persons, that seven must agree to the verdict. They also proposed that in 
the case of a domiciliary visit, where the party summoned answered by name, 
the civil foree should not possess the power of enforcing an entrance. [This 
statement was received with cheering thronghout. | 

Mr. Rosinson thought that unanimity ought not to be required 
where the court consisted of only five persons. The chances of ac- 
quittal were too great. 

Lord Atruorp said, the smaller the number, the greater was the 
necessity for unanimity. ( Cheers.) 

The question was then put, that the Speaker do leave the Chair. 

Mr. O’ConnELt said, after the overwhelming majorities which had 
voted against him on previous divisions, he thought it needless to 
trouble members with a division on the question of the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair. He would adopt a less direct and more convenient mode of 
opposition. He would, however, make no further concession, but 
would take the sense of the House upon each clause. He would pro- 
pose an amendment to the first clause, for the purpose of preserving to 
the Irish the right of meeting to petition for redress of grievances, 
which that clause would deprive them of. He defied English mem- 
bers to point out a single advantage which had resulted to Ireland from 
the Union; and he was now endeavouring to obtain the right of peti- 
tion for a country in which the Habeas Corpus Act and trial by Jury 
were to be suspended. 

It was impossible that the right of petitioning could be exercised freely unless 
it was exercised publicly. He trusted that he should be supported in this mo- 
tion by the English members. He was aware that there was no right the people 
of England prized more dearly than that of petitioning. The denial of that 
right was one of the causes which led to the Revolution; it was insisted upon 
in the Bill of Rights, and made part and parcel of the British Constitution. 
Without that right, oppression would pass unnoticed, and public crimes be com- 
mitted with impunity. 

If the object of the clause was to prevent people from meeting to 
petition against tithes, there was no pretence for it, for no violenee had 
been committed at any of those meetings. 

The clause was applicable to the whole of Ireland; and those parts of the 
country which were perfectly peaceable and tranquil, such as the province,of 
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Munster, would be as much subject to its operation as the disturbed districts at 
the mere verbal order of the Lord-Lieutenant ; for a proclamation, or even the 
publication of the order in the Gazette, was not requisite. 

He concluded by moving his amendment ; which was to the following 
effect— 

“ That it be an instruction tethe Committee to preserve inviolate and effectual 
the undoubted right of his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland peaceably to propose, 

repare, and present petitions for redressing grievances to his Majesty and to 
bot Houses of Parliament.” 

Lord Attruorpr denied that the right of petition was done away with 
by the bill. 

Never was there an assertion made that embraced a grosser exaggeration than 
this. The first clause of the bill, according to the interpretation of Mr. 
O'Connell, destroys this right of petitioning; when in fact in only says that it 
may be lawful for the Lord-Lieutenant, or other Chief-Governor or Governors 
of Ireland, to prohibit or suppress any meeting which he or they shall deem to 
be dangerous to the public peace or safety, or inconsistent with the due admini- 
stration of the law. Mr. O’Connell also maintained that complete irresponsi- 
bility was conferred upon the Lord-Lieutenant; but the truth was, that the 
bill took away no responsibility from the Chief-Governor of Ireland, but, on the 
contrary, augmented it. There were certainly other clauses of the bill by which 
the assent of the Lord- Lieutenant was required for assemblages in proclaimed 
and disturbed districts; but the arguments of Mr. ©’Connell did not confine 
themselves to the first clause of the bill, but applied equally to them. all. By 
some of those clauses, one of the modes of petitioning was taken away in pro- 
claimed districts, but nothing more of the chief right was taken away. 

He maintained, that in a disturbed district, a public meeting would 
not be a fair way of ascertaining the sense of the inhabitants. He 
trusted that the House would reject the proposition of Mr. 
O’ Connell. 


Mr. H. Gratran maintained that Mr. O’Connell was right in his 
interpretation of the clause. 

The House divided: for the amendment, 63; against it, 125; Mi- 
nisterial majority, 62. 

A second division took place on the question that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair: for the motion, 151; against it, 34; Ministerial 
majority, 117. 

Tt was then moved that the preamble of the bill be postponed. 

Mr. O’ConneE t objected to that part of the preamble which stated, 

‘that the existing laws were unequal to put down the disturbances, and 
that the interposition of Parliament was required for that purpose. He 
denied the truth of that statement; and moved as an amendment, that 
the words “the same containing an untrue recital” should be added 
to it. 

Mr. Consetr seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Frercus O’Conner and Mr. O’Dwyer supported it. 

Mr. Srantey maintained that the preamble contained nothing but 
truth; that its statements were borne out by the facts of the case—by 
the state of Ireland at the present time. 

Mr. Hume differed from Mr. Stanley entirely as to the statements 
in the preamble being substantiated. He suggested, however, that Mr. 
O’ Connell should withdraw his amendment; as it was the usual and 
reasonable rule to postpone the consideration of the preamble till the 
provisions of the bill were settled. 


Mr. H. Grarran said, that there was in Ireland a conspiracy against 
tithes, but not against property. 
Mr. Srantey said, that one of the rights of property was that a man 
should let his land to whomsoever he chose; another was, that he 
should take it from whomsoever he chose, and cultivate it in any way 
he liked. Could that be done in Ireland ? 
Not four days ago, in the county of Kilkenny, within a very short distance of 
the residence of the member for Waterford—(‘* No, in Boss !”)—well, in 
Ross; it made but little difference ; but here had been brutally slaughtered an 
inoffensive and kind-hearted gentleman—a liberal and forbearing landlord ; in 
broad daylight this brutal outrage was committed. Was the collection of tithes 
the offence which caused this massacre? No; the murdered man’s only crime 
had been the legal right of property in his land, though exercised with the ut- 
most consideration and Aindinesn his crime was distraining some goods for rent, 
and advertising their sale. For this offence he was dragged from his gig; and 
the murderers having put his head on a stone wall on the roadside, and 
beat in his skull with stones—( Expressions of horror)—the mutilated corpse 
was then placed upright in the gig by the roadside, and left as a dreadful spec- 
tacle for the bystanders. . 
Mr. Suet fully agreed that this was a dreadful murder. 
In this case there had certainly been an invasion of the rights of property, if 
the facts were really such as had been represented. But the blood of this man 
was yet fresh. Did this fact, which happened four days ago, justify the allega- 
tions in the preamble, which was framed long before? Why was this stratagem 
made use of—this fact brought forward just as the House were entering on the 
threshold of the bill? Was it not an attempt to excite the feelings of the House, 
thus in the outset, by an account of some horrible murder ? The uestion was 
not whether an isolated crime had been committed or not, but whether the alle- 
gations set forth in the preamble of this bill were true or false. He contended 
that they were false. 
Mr. Suaw read a letter from a person who was present at the in- 
quest on the body of Mr. Leonard, the gentleman who was murdered, 
detailing some of the particulars of the mode in which the murder was 
committed. He was attacked by three men, on the borders of his own 
property, at two o’clock in the day, on the high-road to Waterford. 
Numbers of people were at work in the neighbourhood, and must have 
been aware of what was going forward. After they had murdered him, 
they placed his body in the gig, with stones piled before the wheels, in 
order that the horse should not draw it away, and that the spectacle 
should be exhibited to public view. He maintained, with Baron 
Smith, that the alleged tranquillity was but a treacherous calm. The 
edict had gone forth to be quiet, but that gave no security. As to the 
pacification, what said the turbulent pacificator, Mr. Steele? “ Are 
ou ready to go with me to the field if O’Connell commands it ?” was 
his address. Mr. Steele was to use his influence with the prisoners in 
gaol to procure a delivery of arms to the authorities. It appeared, 
then, that we were indebted for our tranquillity to a turbulent and sedi- 
tious maniac, and to convicts in gaol. 

Mr. O'ConneE i said, it was not becoming in a Judge of the land to 
ress the sentiments just delivered by the Recorder of Dublin. He 
ed a man who was under trial a seditious maniac; now the question 
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of sedition was for the Jury to decide, and it was premature in a Judge 
to deliver such an opinion. With regard to Baron Smith’s charge—he 
had heard that the Baron was made a Judge in consequence of his father’s 
conduct at the time of the Union: he hoped it was not true—he did 
not believe it. It was said also that an arrangement was in progress by 
which the Baron’s son would be his successor on the Bench: if so, 
they were likely to have many more political dissertations from Judges. 

Mr. Suaw, in explanation, said, that he was not a judge of the land ; 
but if he were, he could give as impartial testimony as a man who had 
been an advocate in a cause. He had never belonged to any club or 
association in his life. But he was taunted by a man who had spent 
his life in the midst of factious agitation—a man who would rather die 
than live without it. 

Mr. O’ConnE LL, also in explanation, said that he was accustomed 
to be calumniated. He had been a Successful agitator—hine ille 
lachryme—successful against the faction with which Mr. Shaw was 
connected. He strongly denounced the practice of legislating upon 
anonymous information. 

Mr. Morcan O’ConneELL rose to make one observation. Mr. 
Shaw had called Mr. Steele a seditious maniac: he gave that assertion 
a most direct and unqualified contradiction. 

Mr. BuckrncuaM rose, but was received with so much coughing that 
he resumed his seat. : 

Mr. Hume asked if that was proper conduct for gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench? He was as anxious as any body to get rid of this bill; 
but he protested against such indecorous behaviour, and would move 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair and report progress, if it was 
persisted in. 

Mr. Bucxtncuam was allowed to proceed. He objected to the 
postponement of the preamble, because it formed the foundation of 
the bill. The truth or falsehood of it was a most important question. 

The preamble was then postponed. 

Upon the first clause of the bill being read, 


Mr. O'ConnELL proposed an amendment, which would compel the 
Lord-Lieutenant, previously to the suppression of any meeting, to 
obtain the sanction of two Judges. 

Mr. SranLry opposed the amendment. It was injurious and 
dangerous to convert the Judges from legal to political characters. The 
Lord- Lieutenant was responsible to Parliament for his conduct. He 
did not wonder at Mr. O’Connell’s hostility to this clause— 

It might occur that Mr. O’Connell himself, after running a round of evasions, 
and shifts, and devices—of the same public meetings, convened several times 
successively under the pretext of adjournment—of coffee breakfasts—of con- 
vivial meetings—and even charity dinners—should he have, as he had before, 
an indictment at length framed against him from which he could not escape, he 
would no doubt declaim loudly even against the amended clause: but sober, 
rational persons would rejoice that the career of agitation should be stopped. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. O'ConnELL was quite delighted at hearing these observations of 
Mr. Stanley. 

He had been charged with disobeying a proclamation. Upon that charge he 
met the Government. The Irish Lord Chancellor acknowledged that the in- 
dictment could not be sustained; and the fact was farther proved by the 
honourable Secretary’s having introduced into this bill the clause already men- 
tioned. As to the charity dinners—they had not been turned to political pur- 
poses. Thousands of orphan children were supported by this sort of voluntary 
subscription ; they depended on the receipts of the dinners, and had no other 
species of fund whatever. Were those the institutions denounced by Mr. 
Stanley? Was this his pacification of Ireland? Did he call it peace and 
order, when he had succeeded in starving the orphans? (Loud cheers, 
mingled with great disapprobation.) He would ask did not Mr. Stanley de- 
stroy those dinners by anticipation, and cut off the resources upon which so 
many thousands of orphans depended? ( Cheering.) 

Mr. W. Perer said that the Lord-Lieutenant ought to have the 
power to suppress outrages. 


Mr. O’ConnELt said, it was melancholy to hear a legislator about to 
legislate for Ireland in such deplorable ignorance of the true state of 
the case. Why, this part of the bill did not relate to outrages, but to 
the suppression of meetings and associations. 

Mr. Stan ey said that Mr. O’Connell’s language was not to be en- 
dured. Was it to be endured that an English county member should 
be charged with deplorable ignorance ? 

Mr. Home was surprised at Mr. Stanley’s warmth. He deprecated 
Mr. Stanley's conduct, in making every discussion a matter of personal 
pique between himself and Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O'CowneEtt said, that Mr. Stanley, who was so very particular 
about terms himself, had yet elevated Bodmin into a county. 

The amendment was negatived, without a division. 

At half-past twelve, Mr. O’ ConNELL proposed an adjournment ; but 
subsequently withdrew it. 

Mr. RutHven next proposed that the House should adjourn. 

Lord Autuorr wished that the first clause should be gone through 
first. 

Mr. STANLEY proposed an amendment, which was adopted without 
debate, to the effect that all political offences should be made triable 
and punishable by common law, and not by courts-martial. 

The clause was then gone through. The Chairman reported pro- 
gress, and obtained leave to sit again on Friday. 

The House adjourned at half-past one. 


On Friday, the House having again resolved itself into a Committee 
on the bill, 

Mr. O’ConNELL moved an amendment to the first clause, to the 
effect that it should not be lawful for the Lord- Lieutenant to prohibit 
or suppress any meeting held bond fide for the purpose of petitioning 
against any existing grievance in Church or State. By this amendment, 
he said, the persons holding the meeting would have to show that it 
was for the purpose of petitioning against real grievances. If the 
amendment was rejected, could any man deny that the object of the 








clause was to protect the monstrous grievance of continuing the pay- 
ment of tithe by a Catholic people to a Protestant Church? 
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perfectly nugatory. 


banks for gold; which Mr. Connert strongly advised the people to 


Lord Atrnonr said that the amendment would render the clause | Mr. G. Evans, some conversation ensued relative to the run on the 


Mr. H. Grarran moved another amendment, which was modified 
by Mr. O’ConnE LL, to the effect that the parties intending to hold the 
meeting should give ten days’ notice to the Lord-Lieutenant of the 


county, or two Magistrates, if in the country ; but three days’ notice to | 


be sufficient in Dublin. 
Sir J. Campsert, Mr. G. Youne, and Mr. Cayiry, opposed the 


amendment ; which was supported by Mr. O’Dwyrr, Mr. Hume, Mr. | 
O’ConnELL, Mr. Surin, Mr. Pryme, and Mr. TrENNyson,—on the | 


ground that the clause, as it stood, was an unconstitutional infringement 
of the right of petitioning, and would be made use of to prevent legiti- 
mate meetings. 


Mr. Sranxey strongly denied that it would have any such effect. It | 


was necessary to make the Lord-Lieutenant the judge of what were 
legitimate meetings, and what were meetings for illegal purposes. Any 
man knew how easy it was in Ireland to convene a meeting for legal, 
and convert it into one for seditious purposes. 

The House divided: for the amendment, 85; against it, 246; Mi- 
nisterial majority, 161. 

After a few words from Mr. Gratran and Mr. Lyncn, who each 
proposed amendments which they subsequently withdrew, 

Mr. Bernat, the Chairman, put the question that the first clause 
should stand part of the bill. 

Colonel Percevat said, that the very essence of the bill was de- 
stroyed by the confession of Ministers that the court-martial clause 
was not to be applied to the punishment of political offences and the 
suppression of the great political meetings: He and his friends had 
supported the bill for that object; but the bill was now not the bill 
which they had promised to support. 

Colonel Torrens and Mr. Rutsaven opposed the clause. 

Mr. C. Fercusson supported it; but wished to know whetlier a 
person who should attend an illegal meeting, without knowing it to be 
such, would be liable to punishment ? 


Sir J. CAMPBELL said, a provision would be introduced rendering it | 
necessary that a public notice should be given; and it was only after | 


such public notice that persons attending the meeting would be guilty 
of a misdemeanour. 

_Mr. Pease would support the clause, and he would vote for the 
bill. In so doing, he considered that he was fulfilling his primary duty 
—that-of supporting the King and the Government. 

Mr. Roesuck opposed the clause ; which he said was levelled against 
Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. Coszertr said, that Mr. Pease deserved the thanks of the 
country for haying let out so much of the real state of the case. The 


reason he had given was quite intelligible—the whole matter was quite | 


plain to him. In return, he would tell him a story. 
During the American war, which he (Mr. Cobbett) should always consider a 


rebellion—though the Secretary for Ireland and the member for Leeds pro- | 


nounced it a glorious revolution—two men, lovers of peace, who would not en- 
gage in war—no! not for the whole world—men who would not touch a hair 
on the head of a human being, but who were persons of exceeding loyalty, 
offered, from their extreme attachment to the King and his Government, to 
conduct the British army into the American camp, for the purpose of slaughter- 
ing their countrymen; but that Washington, who was so much praised by 


honourable gentlemen, seized those loyal persons, and hanged them on the | 


highest tree in the country. (Zaughter.) 

Mr. O’Connet asked Mr. Pease if he had ever heard of sucha 
thing as “ passive resistance ” to tithes? That resistance was carried 
on by very quiet men, and loyal subjects to the King. Mr. O’Connell 
went on to argue against the clause, on the ground of the arbitrary 
power which it gave the Lord-Lieutenant. There was no sayiug how 


tar it might be carried—a man visiting his friend in his house might be | 


said to be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
might also be deemed illegal. 


Mr. Stan ey said, the clause was directed against such meetings as 
those of the Volunteer Association. As tocharitable meetings, it was 
a poor pretext to say that such meetings were for charity, when they 
were laid hold of as opportunities to inflame the public mind. It was 


Meetings for charitable purposes 


a mere quibble to say that two persons might make an illegal meeting | 


and be guilty of a misdemeanour under the bill. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt replied, and the House divided: for the clause, 
822; against it, 70; Ministerial majority, 252. 

The second clause was then moved. 


Mr. O’ConneELL objected to the summary power which this clause 
gave the Magistrates. 


Mr. Srantey said that there would be no objection to expunge the 


summary jurisdiction part of the clause, and leave the persons accused | 


to be tried in the ordinary way. 

The third clause was then read. 

Mr. Sergeant Perrin moved an amendment to do away with the 
right of traverse in prox. His object was to make the administration 
of the iaws as prompt and efficient as possible—the rather as he was 


utterly opposed to the court-martial clause, and would oppose it by | 


every means in his power. 


Lord ALrnorp objected to the amendment ; and it was withdrawn. 

The clause was then agreed to. 

The Committee reported progress, and will sit again on Monday. 

The petitions presented during the week have been almost entirely 
confined to one subject—that of the Irish Disturbances Bill. These 
petitions emanated for the most part from places in Ireland, although 
several English ones were presented. Among the latter, was one from 
Marylebone, signed by 2,951 persons; which was sent to Mr. Grote 
to present, in consequence of the disapproval of the conduct of their 
own member by the petitioners. Mr. Hume presented one from 
Edinburgh, sent to him for the same reason. Mr. CosBEttT presented 
one from Newcastle, signed by 14,000 persons. Among the Irish pe- 
titions was one from Dublin, signed by upwards of 20,000 persons, pre- 
sented by Mr. O’ConneLt. On the presentation, on Thursday, of a 
petition against the pill from twa parishes in the county of Dublin, by 


| persevere in. His advice would be—* Run for gold; produce confu- 
| sion”"— Before his sentence was finished, Mr. Cobbett was called to 
| order; and the Speaker informed him, that if he had used these words 

in an unprivileged place, he would have been amenable to the laws. 
| Yesterday, upwards of two hundred petitions against the bill were pre- 
| sented, principally from Ireland. 


2. RerorM oF THE In1isH Cuurcn. Lord ALTHoRP, on Monday, 
brought in a bill for the reform of the Temporalities of the Church of 
Ireland ; which was read a first time. Hethen proposed that it should 
be read a second time on Wednesday ; but afterwards agreed to its being 
postponed till Thursday. 

Sir Rozert Ines, Mr. Suaw, Sir Rozert Peet, and Mr. Baninc, 
strongly protested against the appointment of so early a day for the 
second reaading of a bill which so deeply affected the welfare of the 
Established Church, and the interest of so numerous a class of persons 
in Ireland. Sir Rozerr Pre. declared, that such haste was wnprece- 
dented ; that the principle of the bill would require at least three days’ 
discussion ; that members were not as yet in possession of the printed 
copies of the bill; and that it was by no means an unreasonable request 
that its consideration should be postponed to Monday at soonest. 

Lord Atruorp replied, that some weeks ago, he had explained clearly 
the principle, and the most important details of the measure ; that these 
remained unaltered ; and that the principle of the bill was all that the 
House would be required to decide upon at the second reading. He 
conceived that there would be ample time for members to make up 
their minds as to whether they would support the principle of the bill 
or not ; and that there would be no hurry in discussing the details. He 
adhered to his proposal that the bill should be read a second time on 
Thursday. 

Upon this question a division took place; when Lord Althorp’s 
motion was carried, by 187 to 46. 

Lord Autuorp, on Thursday, moved the order of the day for the 
second reading of this bill. 

Mr. C. W. Wywn contended that the measure was introduced in a 
manner which directly militated against the Standing Orders. It ought 
to have originated in a Committee of the whole House, and to have 
been founded on resolutions; for it imposed a tax; and, by a refer- 
ence to Hatsell’s Precedents, it would appear that whenever a pecuniary 
burden of any kind was to be laid upon the people, the orders and 
practices of the House require that it should be discussed in a Com- 
mittee of the whole. He reminded Ministers, that it was extremely 
dangerous to deviate, upon any occasion or for any purpose, from the 
ancient and established rules and practices of the House. 

Lord Atruore said, that the money clauses in the bill could not be 
considered as imposing a tax, since they merely transferred certain 
clerical funds from rich incumbents to poor curates. They were not 
intended to raise taxes. The introduction of the bill by means of a 

Committee of the whole House would be only productive of loss of 
time; though, if Mr. Wynn’s objection should turn out to be well- 
founded, he would not persist in bringing it forward in the present 
way. The bill might be read a first and second time, and then the 
money clauses be referred to a Committee of the House. 

Sir Rozerr Peet was confident that he could prove to anybody, 
by argument, that the bill could not be proceeded in. Lord Althorp 
proposed that the money clauses should be referred to a Committee, 
and the rest of the bill introduced in the present way. Now he would 
prove that this plan would not do—that the whole bill, on account of 
the money clauses, must be referred to a Committee previously to its 
second reading. Sir Robert then read several quotations from Hat- 
sell’s Precedents in support of his argument. He also referred to the 
Game Bill, introduced by Lord Althorp himself in 1821; in which a 
tax of only 2/. was laid upon game certificates, and yet the bill was not 
proposed to be read a first and second time until it had been referred to 
a Committee. If this precaution was used on so trifling a matter, 
surely it ought not to be disregarded when one of such great im- 
portance was about to be passed. 

Mr. Staniry professed great deference for the opinions of Mr. 
Wynne and Sir Robert Peel; but contended, that as this bill gave no 
money to the Crown, there was nc breach of the Standing Orders com= 
mitted in not referring it toa Committee. He would refer them to a 
precedent, exactly to the point, in favour of their present mode of pro- 
ceeding: he alluded to the Curates’ Salary Bill. That bill was passed 
to provide for the maintenance of the poorer clergy. It contained 
clauses for the improvement of glebe lands and parsonage-houses ; but 
it was not considered necessary to refer it to a Committee of the whole 
House, because it granted no money to the Crown for state purposes. 

Mr. Goursurn said, that the increase made in the salaries of cu- 
rates was not of the same nature as a tax, but was a penalty for non-re- 
sidence. ‘The bill must be referred, he was certain, to a Committee. 

Sir J. Camppett thought that the House might safely go on with 
the bill ; which was not one for laying a tax upon the people or inter 
fering with the revenues of the Crown. 

Mr. Suaw denied that the principle was the same as that of the Cu 
rates’ Salary Bill. The very first provision of the biil stated that an 
annual tax was to be substituted for the first- fruits. 

Mr. O’ConneE tt thought that there could be no question about this 
bill being a bill to raise a tax. The word “tax” occurred in it in 
eleven sections. He regretted the necessity of delaying the progress of 
the Church Reform Bill; but he should like to know how the blunder 
had been committed ? 

Mr. PryMe instanced several descriptions of bills connected with 
money which did not originate ina Committee of the whole House. 
A turnpike bill or a drainage bill was a tax-bill, yet it was never known 
that such measures originated in a Committee of the whole House. 

Lord Joun Russe. maintained that the Curates’ Salary Bill bore 
strongly in favour of the course which Ministers had adopted. Hat- 
sell laid it down, that local bills should be referred to a Committee of 
the whole House, but that was scarcely ever done. Now this was a 
local bill. 
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Ff Heknew of nothing similar to this case in the whole course of Parliamentary 
, lings. It was very important, and he should be glad to bear further 
iscussion on the question ; but, above all, he should he gratified by receiving 

the benefit of the knowledge und experience of the Speaker. (“* Hear, hear!’ ) 

Sir R. Inerts said, the bill imposed a tax upon the Irish clergy. He 
relied upon the word “ tax,”,and would force it into discussion. 

Dr. Lusuincton said, this was a case of great difliculty, and well 
worthy the attention of the House. 

He hoped the Speaker would favour the House with his opinion; because he 
believed the House relied on his knowledge of the subject, aad not only on his 
knowledge of the orders and usages of the House, but on his well-known and 
often-manifested impartiality. The House, he was sure, would be entirely sa~ 
tisfied, and the minds of gentlemen would be set at rest, when he gave his so- 
Jemn and deliberate judgment. ( Cheers. ) 

He was himself of opinion, upon the balancing of precedents, that 

ere was no occasion for referring the bill to a Committee. 
appealed to the Speaker for his opinion on the subject. 

The Speaker delivered himself to the following effect— 

Having been called upon by the honourable and learned member to state to 
the House what were his views upon the point now before it, he begged to say, 
that while he was ready to admit, with all those bonourable members who had 
spoken upon the subject, that it was one beset with difficulties, it appeared to 
him that those difficulties arose out of the meaning, intent, purport, object, and 
character of the bill, rather than out of the interpretation to be put upon the 
rules and forms of that House, with regard to which there could be little or no 
difference. He took it that the question now before the House was, whether 
one of the objects of this bill was the imposition of a tax, or not ; and in order 
to ascertain that point, it was necessary that they should come to a clear under- 
standing as to what the meaning of a tax was. Now, as he took it, according 
to the Standing Orders of the House, any imposition upon the subjects of the 
Crown, either for public purposes generally, or for purposes entirely separate 
and distinct from the interests of those individuals upon whom the said 
tion was to be levied, was to be considered as a tax. i 


He again 





In considering this 


ques- 
tion, there was a point which he thought had been overlooked by the Hou 

and which materially affected the subject matter at issue ; and that was, whether 
a certain surplus of money, which would arise out of the operation of this bill, 
was not to be applied to purposes to which it had not hitherto been applied —to 
public purposes, and whether a burden would not be imposed by the biil to be 


’ 


paid by the clergy which hitherto had not usually been borne by them. That 
was a point which materially affected the question, as to whether this bill should 
or should not emanate from a Committee of the whole House. It would be seen 
that he alluded to the part of the bill relating to the Church Cess ; aud that 
part of it, he conceived, ought to occupy a prominent position in the considera- 
tion of this question. As to his giving an opinion himself upon the question, 
whether the purposes for which the bill was intended came within the meaning 
of a tax or not, he was satisfied that the House would not expect him to give 
any such opinion ; and he was quite sure that it would not be decent for him, if 
he had formed any opinion on the subject, to obtrude it on the House. He had 
merely felt it his duty to call the attention of the House to the question which 
was before it,—namely, whether the purposes for which this bill was intended 
came within the meaning of a tax or not; that was to say, whether the object 
of ié was to raise money upon the subjects of the Crown for general purposes, or 
to raise money upon a particular description of the subjects of the Crown, to be 
devoted to purposes with which the interests of those subjects were not con- 
nected. (‘* Hear !”) 

Mr. Hume said, that undoubtedly the bill imposed a new tax. He 
would suggest, that a course should be pursued similar to the one 
generally adopted with regard to bills containing money clauses,— 
namely, to read the bill a second time, and then that the House should 
go into a Committee of the whole to decide upon the imposition of a 
certain tax, which if adopted might be afterwards incorporated in the 
bill. 

Lord Attnuorr was willing to postpone the second reading of the 
bill till next week, that time might be given for the consideration of 
the question now started. 

The order of the day having been read, 

Lord Atrnore moved that the order be discharged, and the second 
reading of the bill fixed for Monday next. 

Lord Joun Russet would take the opportunity of correcting Mr. 
Hume’s statement as to bills with money clauses being read a second 
time, and then the clauses in question being carried in a Committee of 
the whole House, and incorporated with the bills. There was always 
a resolution of a Committee of the whole House in the first instance, 
and then there was a resolution passed for bringing in a bill founded 
upon the resolution. ‘ 

Mr. Hume repeated, that where the money clauses did not consti- 
tute the essence of the bill, the course he referred to was the one 
usually adopted. 

The Speaker said, that the only question was, whether the part of 
the bill in question did not constitute the essence of it. 
~ It was quite true that bills were often read a second time, and then that 
money clauses, such as clauses granting salaries, were afterwards passed by a 
resolution of a Committee of the whole House, and incorporated in such bills ; 
but that was in the case where it was not the sole intention and object of the 
bill to grant salaries, but where such salaries were granted in aid of the objects 
of the bill. Here, however, the question was, whether, from the beginning to 
the end of it, the whole object of the bill was not the imposition of a tax. 

Mr. Hume understood the first principle of the bill, as put forth in 
the preamble, regarded the reduction of the number of Bishops in Le- 
land, to which all other parts were subordinate. 

Sir Rozerr Pret suggested, that a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to search into the precedents on this point, and report to the 
House on Friday or Monday on the subject. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt advised Lord Althorp to give up the bill altoge- 
ther, and move for a Committee of the whole House on the subjec: 
Friday or Monday. 

Sir Rozerr P£Et said, it was an important point, which could only 
be decided by precedents. 

Lord ALtHor? agreed with Sir Robert Peel, and would propose the 
appointment of such a Committee. 

The second reading of the bill was fixed for Monday. 

Lord Aurnorpr then moved for the appointment of a Committee to 
search for precedents, and to report its opinion to the House. 


Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of introducing two bills,—one 
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relating to the temporalities of the Church, and another for the ap- 
propriation of money. 
Mr. O’ConnELt concurred in the suggestion. 


Mr. Strantey objected to it, on account of the intimate connexion 
between two important parts of the bill,—the suppression of the ten 
Bishops’ sees, and the placing of their revenues in the hands of Com. 
missioners. This connexion was of such paramount foree-as to render 
the dividing of the measure into two bills impossibie. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that this question had been treated only 
with reference to two parties—the Church, and the holders of leases : 
there was a third party, however, whose interests should be looked 
after,—he meant the people. With regard to the conversion of Bi- 
shops’ leases into perpetuities— 

He wanted to know why these lessees should be allowed to acquire these 
lands in perpetuity for six years’ purchase? He had heard the subject dis- 
cussed in several places, and had heard only one sentiment of astonishment at 
the low rate at which the purchase was to be made. He had not met with one 
person who thought the leases should be acquired in perpetuity for less than 
twelve years’ purchase. He should, therefore, call on the House to interfere 
for the protection of the interests of the public. The money to be realized by 
this sale was estimated at 3,000,000/. ; and he hoped the time was not far off 
when this and other sums, which were now devoted to Ecclesiastical purposes, 
would be applied to the exigencies of the State. He wished to know how the 
amount was ascertained of Church property in Ireland? It was said that the 
property of the Bishops was only 600,000/. a year obtained from 700,000 acres 
of land ; that of this sum the Bishops only got 100,000/. ; and that the interest 
of the lessees in the 500,0007. was to be made perpetual, for a sum equal to six 
years’ purchase. The House was certainly not acquainted with the nature and 
extent of that property, and he therefore thought it right that attention should 
be directed to the subject. 

The Committee was then appointed. 


3. Crertcan Asusres. Lord Kino, on Tuesday, moved for an 
account of all the poor livings in England and Wales, which had re- 
ceived augmentation from the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty— 
the amount of such augmentation or Parliamentary grant, and whether 
the tithes of the parish belonged to any Dean or Chapter, or were an- 
nexed to any see. He said that the funds of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
had been shamefully misappropriated; that grants of money had been 
made to rich benefices, under the pretence that they were poor livings ; 
that the Dignitaries of the Church, who were impropriators of the 
tithes of parishes, afforded a miserable pittance to the incumbents, and 
yet procured large sums from Queen Anne’s Bounty, for the augmen- 
tation of the livings. He could call this nothing better than obtaining 
money under false and unworthy pretences. He then read a state- 
ment by which it appeared that the two collegiate bodies of Winches- 
ter and Windsor and the three deaneries of Exeter, Carlisle, and 
Bangor had received at different times 14,5001. from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. 

It was not to be endured that the Deans and Chapters, Registers, and all the 
other rubbish of Cathedrals, should take so much, more especially too of what 
did not belong to or never was intended for them. For his part, he could only 
find one language in which to address them: he could only say, ‘* Get you 
gone, give place to honest men—men who really work, who are really a pat- 
tern, as well by their lives as by their precepts—who know their calling, and 
act up to it.” 

The Bishop of Lonpow said, that the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty had already laid before the House similar returns to those 
moved for by Lord King, up to 1826. It would therefore be best to 
order a supplementary return since 1826. 

He did not think that Lord King fully comprehended the purposes of the 
Fund. It should be recollected that the Deans and Chapters held the great 
tithes as lay impropriators. Before 1831, at which period the Primate intro- 
duced his bill, they could not legally saddle their estates, except the reserved 
rents, which were very small. The Bishops, therefore, were not able before 
the passing of this bill, to do what their feelings would prompt, without impo- 
verishing themselves, and improperly touching those resources which were abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain them in that respectability, station, and dignity, 
which was becoming the heads of the established religion. Lord King was not 
warranted in the language he had uttered about Deans and Chapters—language 
which was not then onl for the first time ; for nearly the very same had been 
used a little time before the Rebellion, by Marvel, ‘‘ who loved the poor clergy,” 
and by Vane. 

The Bishop of Cuester stated, that a petition complaining of cle- 
rical abuses in his diocese was now getting up; but if ever it should be 
presented, he should be ready to prove that it was full of gross mis~ 
statements. 

The Earl of Harnowsy was satisfied with the Bishop of London’s 
defence of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; whose proceed- 
ings he could himself say, were guided by general rules of justice and 
expediency, though they were sometimes disagreeable to individuals. 

The Bishop of Exrrer complained of Lord King’s renewed attack 
upon the Dean of Exeter, who was very ill with the gout, and who 
would suffer still more when he read the groundless accusations pre- 
ferred against him. 

Lord Wnannctirre and Earl Grey made some remarks as to the 
propriety of including the impropriations in the hands of laymen in the 
returns moved for by Lord King. 

Lord BrovcnamM ‘suggested the withdrawal of the motion for the 
present, in order to shape it in such a manner as would best insure the 
object in view. 

Lord Kine acceded to this proposal, on that ground, and withdrew 
his motion. 


4, OBSERVANCE oF THE SABBATH. Lord Brovenam, ci Monday, 
the better 
observance of the Sabbath, remarked, that there was great difficulty in 
legislating upon the subject, and that it should be approached warily. 

He felt very much disposed to deny that Sunday was worse kept than in by- 
gone days; for he really thought that the habits of the people in this respect 
were improved, and that there was much more religion—not mock religion, not 
outside, showy, false religion—but that there was more real, sincere, and heart- 
felt religion than formerly, and that this was shown in the better observance of 
that holy day. 

All crude and rash legislation should be avoided on the subject; any 
violent interference with the habits of the people might only render 
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them less disposed to hold sacred that which all good men anxiously 
desired should ever be so. 


_ 5. Jewish Disanitirres. Mr. R. Grant has postponed his mo- 
tion respecting the civil disabilities of the Jews till after Easter. 


6. Nationat Epucation. Lord BrovcuamM, on Thursday, moved 
that a message be sent to the Commons for copies of certain returns 
made to that House relative to the education of the people. He stated 
that he had abandoned his bill of 1820 on two grounds. The returns 
which he had received from the parochial clergy proved the utter inade- 
quacy of the endowed schools to furnish the means of national educa- 
tion: in fact, they only afforded those means to one fifteenth of the 
population. He also found great reason to question the policy or ad- 
vantage of converting voluntary into compulsory sources of education. 
Such a proceeding might engender feelings of disinclination to furnish 
the means of education, which were now so generously bestowed. 
From inquiries made on his own responsibility from the parochial 
clergy, to whom he had sent between five and six hundred circulars, he 
found that there were in 1818, 1,300 unendowed schools in 500 parishes, 
educating 50,000 children; that in 1820 the number instructed was 
105,000; in 1828, it had increased to 1,030,000, the number of schools 
being 32,000. There were, however, still 1,500 parishes in England in 
which there were no schools. Many of these parishes were certainly 
very small, only containing between twenty and thirty families, who 
could hardly be expected to maintain a school. He believed it would 
appear from inquiry, that the people of large towns, in the North more 
especially, were lamentably ignorant. To this state of things a remedy 
should be applied as quickly as possible. It was commonly remarked, 
that as education had increased, crime had also been increasing. The 
calendars, it is said, are not lightened. ‘There were many causes which 
made the calendars larger in appearance than they really were. 

For his own part, whatever might be asserted on the subject, he should still 
maintain his opinion, that the better the people were instructed, the less would 
be the crime of the country. He would mention a fact to prove how deceived 
those individuals were who disconnected the moral improvement of the people 
with a cheerful and ready obedience to the laws. In Spain, where ignorance 
shadowed the land, out of 5,800 offences against the laws, 3,500—a great deal 
more than one half—were connected with violence. In Pennsylvania, on 
the contrary, out of 7,400, there were only 640 marked by violence—a propor- 
tion of no more than one twelfth. In the Northern provinces of France, the 
same proportion, as compared with the Southern, also prevailed. In one of the 
largest gaols in this country, out of 400 prisoners, there were 200 utterly inca- 
pable of reading, and 50 more could only tell their alphabets, without being 
able to read even the shortest words. 

He hoped that some plan would be devised for extending the advan- 
tages of education among the, people, especially to the inhabitants of 
large towns. : 

Lord ELtenzorovcn regretted to hear from such a quarter so 
lamentable a statement of the ignorance of the inhabitants of large 
towns— 

It was only lately, on account of the boasted intelligence of these large towns, 
that they were called upon to make a most serious and dangerous change in the 
Constitution of the country—a change that was highly detrimental to the agri- 
cultural interest. For his own part, on this subject of education in large towns, 
he should look to the natural feelings of the parents, and to the charitable im- 
pulse of the great capitalists, whose hasan solemn duty it was to provide 
the means of instruction to the offspring of those who, by their labour, their 
talents, and ingenuity, furnished their subsistence, and opened the road to the 
accumulation of their vast wealth. As to Lord Brougham’s remarks about the 
connexion of crime with ignorance, he should merely observe, that in Ireland, 
where there was more reading and writing than in any country in the world, 
there was also more of crime and depravity. 

Lord Brovcuam observed, that Lord Ellenborough, with that re- 
fined ingenuity which he alone could evince, had dragged the Reform 
Bill into a discussion with which it had nothing to do. 

If Ministers had given an increased influence to the population of the large 
towns, he believed they had not gone so far as some noble Lords once proposed 
to go. If his memory did not deceive him, he believed he had heard something 
from them like a proposition for universal suffrage. And certainly, if they had 
adopted such a proposition as that, they would have communicated the elective 
franchise to the class of persons whom the noble Baron had described as un- 
educated and ignorant, and who had been left in that state, whether by the fault 
of the Government, or by that of the more opulent classes among whom they 
lived. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


7. Tue Law Rerorm Bill has been read asecond time, and ordered 
to be committed on Friday the 22d. 


8. Scorcn Burcu Rerorm. Mr. Jerrrey (the Lord Advocate), 
on Tuesday, moved for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the munici- 
pal constitution of royal burghs in Scotland. 

He characterized this as a measure, the importance of which to the country 
to which he belonged was second only to that of the great Bill of Reform, As 
the details were not likely to be in the least interesting to the majority of the 
House, and the discussions would be more particularly confined to members 
from his part of the country, it might be more satisfactory to those members, and 
more convenient to the House, if he obtained leave to bring in the bill, and 
then had it referred toa Select Committee, on which all the members of burghs 
and towns in Scotland should be appointed. By this course, the House would 
escape a great number of details not very intelligible to a majority of the House. 

Mr. J. Invine wished the bill to be referred to a Committee in the 
first instance. He hoped, at all events, that time would be given for 
the consideration of the bill in Scotland. 

Mr. Jerrrey said, that the bill would be printed and circulated in 
Scotland, and ~. fullest opportunity given to all parties to furnish 
suggestions,— ‘or wliich he should feel most thankful. 

A Member asked if Mr. Jeffrey was prepared to bring in a bill re- 
specting unincorporated burghs ? 

Mr. Jerrrey replied, that a bill for that purpose was in preparation, 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. It was read a second time 
last night, and referred to a Select Committee. 

t. Lock, on Tuesday, obtained leave to bring ina bill to enable 
the Scotch Burghs to establish a general system of Police. 


9. Liverroot. Erxction. On Tuesday, the order of the day for 


the ballot for the Liverpool Election Committee having been read, 
Lord Joun Russet moved, 
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That two' members should be named by the House to conduct thé inquiry ; 
that twenty-one members should be chosen by lot from among theamembers 
present, to answer to their names, with such exemptions asthe House should 
think fit; to allow that the two members should strike off each four names fron 
the list of twenty-one; and that the thirteen remaining members should con- 
stitute the Committee on the Liverpool petition. 

He mentioned, that previous to the passing of the Grenville Act, it 
had been customary to refer an election petition which complained of 
bribery, to a Committee of the whole House, but that afterwards it 
became customary to limit the inquiry merely to the question as to 
which of two candidates was entitled to his seat. Consequently, much 
that was important for the people to know, was concealed from their 
sight. The inquiry was often stifled. In the case of Grampound, 
7,000/. had been paid to keep back evidence. It was highly desirable 
that charges of bribery should be publicly investigated, and that a bill 


| should be brought in to regulate the mode of proceeding in such cases 


for the future. 

Mr. R. Wason objected to any member’s name being struck out. 
He had been active in promoting the inquiry; and if his name should 
come up onthe list, he should certainly be struck off. He proposed as 
an amendment, that the first fifteen names should be taken, and none 
struck off. 

Mr. O’ConneE_t would support Mr. R. Wason’s amendment. 

Mr. Warsurron objected to that part of the motion which men- 
tioned that the Committee should be chosen out of those who were 
present to answer to their names. In that case, there might be what 
was called a “ whip” in the House ; some members would be brought 
down, and some would be kept away in order to answer the purposes 
of one party or the other. He wished, therefore, the members whose 
names were first drawn out, should be placed upon the Committee, 
whether they were present or not. 

Mr. Baninc feared, that if this practice of examining into charges 
of bribery by the House was adopted, the utmost partiality would en- 
sue. He should like to know who was to defend the accused in the 
present case, and who was to bear the expense of their defence? Lord. 
Sandon was not bound to do either. 

Mr. Benetr supposed that the Corporation of Liverpool would pay 
the expenses of the defence. 

Sir R. Peer said that the Corporation Funds Act would not allow 
them to do any thing of the kind. 

Mr. Wason said that they had paid the deputation which was in 
town last year no less than 1,200/. 

Mr. Hume advised the burgesses of Liverpool to look about them, 
and commence proceedings against the Corporation for the recovery of 
the money. He recommended Mr. Wason to withdraw his amend- 
ment, to make room for that of Mr. Warburton. 

Mr. Wason withdrew his amendment ; and Mr. Warburton pro= 
posed one to the effect—that the ballot should be taken, and that the 
members whose names were first drawn out should be placed upon the 
Committee, unless it appeared that they were already upon Election 
Committees, or had some other good cause of exemption. 

Lord Joun Russet thought that there ought to be reserved some 
power of striking the names off; because, as it was known that some 
individuals had strong feelings on the subject, the people of Liverpool 
might suspect some unfair play if they were on the Committee. 

After some remarks from Sir J. Wrorrestey, Sir Rosertr PEEL, 
and Mr. W. W. Wyny, in opposition to the plan proposed by Lord John 

Russell, Mr. Warburton’s amendment was negatived, and the original 
question was put and carried. 

Lord Joun RwsseEx said that the next thing was to appoint two no- 
minees. He had intended to propose Lord Sandon and Mr. Benett, 
but he understood that Lord Sandon objected to it. 

Lord Sanpon wished to be excused from being a manager; and 
after some further conversation, Mr. Benett and Mr. Nicholl, member 
for Cardiff, were appointed managers. 

A ballot was then proceeded to, and the Committee chosen. 

Ou Thursday, Lord SANDON moved that counsel should be allowed 
te attend the Committee, to cross-examine the witnesses. This was 
objected to by several members, as likely to produce delay, and increase 
expense. Mr. D. W. Harvey and Sir Joun Camprect thought that 
the employment of lawyers would save time, especially as they were 
only to examine witnesses, and not to make speeches. ‘The motion 
was agreed to. 


10. Hertrorp Exvsecrion. Mr. Bernat, on Friday, as Chairman 
of the Hertford Election Committee, said that he had been directed 
to move 

‘« That a message be sent to the Lords, requesting the attendance of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury to give evidence before the Committee, and to bring with him 
any leases or agreements between his Lordship and sundry of his tenants named 
in the report.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

The Sreaker said, that notice of the motion should be given; and 
Mr. Bernat gave notice of a motion on Monday to the effect above 
stated. 


1]. Brrsery at Srarrorp. Mr. Extice, on Tuesday, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to indemnify certain persons who might be called 
to give evidence relative to the bribery practised at the late Stafford 
election. He would state the extraordinary circumstances which in- 
duced him to move for the bill. 

He had been informed, by two individuals who had paid the money to the 
voters, that those tickets were issued to 524 out of the 526 voters who formed 
the majority in favour of the sitting member. On one side of the tickets was 
sanckon the name of the party who voted and was entitled to the money ; and 
on the other side was marked the sum to be paid to the voter. The sum varied 
from four pounds to sixteen pounds. When he said that 524 out of 526 of the 
voters who formed the majority had received such tickets, he thought he had 
made out a case which called for some inquiry. (‘‘ Hear, hear !””) 

Mr. Wywxn was in favour of the proposed bill, but did not see ie 
it should not be extended to Liverpool, and indeed made general. If 
any case of intimidation of witnesses were made out, the House might 
suspend the sittings of the Committee. 


Mr. O’ConneELt said “If we cannot have a geveral law, in God's 
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man: 1. ws have a partic dar law.” If the facts alleged were proved, 
the ]@-ough of Stafford must be placed in Schedule A. 

** We ought to have no cobwebs in the way. Let us — them all before 
ms. The honourable member has stated that 524 out of 526 of the electors were 
bribed—surely that is a case for disfranchisement. So there were two in the 
majority who were not bribed! What an exemplary pair they must have been! 

* Their names should be written in letters of gold. It should be handed down to 
posterity that there were two honest men in Stafford. Such a scene as this I 
never heard of. It ought to break down every barrier, and will justify the 
House in at once extinguishing the borough of Stafford, if that borough is really 
as guilty as it is represented.” (‘* Hear, hear !”) 

Mr. Barina objected to tie bill of indemnity, because it would 
screen the guilty. 

Mr. E..ice said, his only object in making the motion at all, was to 
zexpose the most notorious and extensive system of corruption which 
had ever come within his knowledge. 

The corruption of the borough of Stafford had long been notorious. Even 
before Mr. Sheridan represented it, the price of a yote was 5/1. Mr. Sheridan’s 
argument to induce the electors of Stafford to become Reformers was this— 
«« At present you get only 5/. for a vote; if you obtain Parliamentary Reform, 
you will probably get 10/. 

The motion was then put, and agreed to; ,and the consideration of 
the report of the Stafford Election Committee was fixed for the 16th 
April. 

12, Dramatic Autuors. Mr. E. L. Butwer, on Tuesday, moved 
to bring in a bill for the better protection of dramatic authors. 

At present a dramatic author was the only person in the country who had no 
ontrol over his own property. He might write a play, not wishing it to be 
acted: it might be dragged on the stage—he would incur the penalty of dam- 
nation if it failed, and no recompense if it succeeded. It might make the for- 
tunes of u hundred managers, and not bring a farthing to himself. 

By this bill the author would be protected— 

If his play were acted without his consent, he might apply to a court of law 
for liquidated damages—the maximum 501., the minimum 101. each night the 
play was performed, not exceeding 502. altogether. The consequence of this 
would be, that managers would apply to an author, and he would obtain a fair, 
and only a fuir, remuneration for his labour. 

He observed that Mr. G. Lamb had formerly introduced a similar 
bill to this, and ought therefore to be considered the earliest and ablest 
advocate of the present one. 


Mr. G. Lamp seconded the motion. He only objected to the 
amount of the minimum fine: the forfeiture of 10/. would ruin many a 
poor country manager. ‘ 

The motion was then agreed to. 


13. Dramatic Perrormances. Mr. E. L. Butwer, the same 
day, moved for leave to bring in a second bill for the better regulation 
of the laws operating on dramatic performances. The bill was founded 
on the report of the Dramatic Committee of last session. Three ob- 
jects were to be effected by the bill— 

First, to give the public the advantages of competition; secondly, to devise 
some reasonable safeguard against a theatrical speculatoe choosing an improper 
situation for the erection of a theatre; thirdly, to prevent all favouritism and 
caprice in the licensing authority. 

He thought these three objects had been effected. With regard to 
the steps to be taken preparatory to the building of a theatre, the bill 
proposed 

That a person desirous of building a theatre should give three months’ pre- 
vious notice to the overseers of the parish, and in the public prints; that he 
should accompany his memorial to the Chamberlain with plans of the proposed 
theatre, the number of persons it would hold, and a certificate from one or more 
architects as to the safety of the building and its capacities of accommodation. 
These documents were to be left at the Chamberlain’s Office, ready for any one 
to see who pleased. And if the inhabitants of the neighbourhood had an in- 
terest against the theatre, they would merely have to present a petition against 
it, signed by the majority of the household inhabitants entitled to vote for the 
election of members of Parliament. If such a petition should be presented to 
the Chamberlain, he is to be bound to withhold the licence ; ifno such petition be 
presented, he is bound to grant it. The circumference of the neighbourhood, 
thus entitled to petition, is fixed and definite; it is to be the radius of a quarter 
of a mile drawn round the proposed site of the theatre. Itis limited to this small 
circumference for two reasons,—firat, that it is the immediate neighbourhood 
alone that can be injured by the erection of a theatre; and secondly, that, ac- 
‘cording to the size of the neighbourhood, it will be easy to ascertain, by means 

_of a petition, the feelings and wishes of the inhabitants. 


Mr. Warburton suid, that the great theatres administered to the 


physical rather than the mental gratification of the people. As to the 
existing interests of the patent theatres, the fact was they had no inte- 
rest remaining in them, they being mortgaged double and treble deep. 

He possessed himself a renter’s share of 5001. in Covent Garden, which, in 
addition to a personal admission, entitled him to 25/. per annum—if he could 
get it. (A laugh.) Of course, during the last twelve years he did not receive 
a single sixpence ; but, like every other proprietor, had the right of entering the 
theatre. He was ready to sacrifice his share, in order to see dramatic perform- 
ances thrown open to the public. 

Mr. Ewart regretted that the bill was confined to the metropolis. 

He had himself presented a petition from Liverpool, stating that in that 
town and its neighbourhood there was a population of 100,000 persons un- 
provided with theatrical amusement. He would move a clause to extend the 
bill to the country, if Mr. Bulwer would not do so himself. 

Mr. Barine thought the office of censor a most useful one. The 
plays exhibited in Paris, under the unlicensed system, were shocking 
to every moral mind. 

Mr. O’Dwyer had visited Paris, but the result of his travels was 
different from that of Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Butwer said there was no need of a censorship, as public morals 
had actually risen higher than the licence, which the censor could not 
lower. 

This was evident from the fact, that many of tlie old plays, which the censor 
could not prohibit from being represented, were not and could not be played 
from their indelicacy. The absence of such exhibitions here as those referred to 
by Mr. Baring in Paris, was not imputable to our censorship, but a higher 
standard of public morality. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 


14. Arrears or Business. Lord Attuorp, on Tuesday, said that 
he had given notice of a motion to call the attention of the House to 
the propriety of always taking the Orders of the Day before Notices, 
during the progress of the Irish Bill. He would not, however, press 
the motion, but hoped that the House would allow that course to be 
adopted. 

Mr. Ronryson objected to this proposal. He wished to know 
whether all other business was to be put an end to till this Irish Bill 
was passed ? 

Lord Atrnorpe said, he had always supposed that all the decisions of 
the House would be guided by good sense and discretion. 

He had, however, been apprehensive that the eagerness of gentlemen to bring 
forward motions would lead the House to attempt to do more business than it 
ae | could do in one session. That apprehension had been realized. On 
ooking at the notice-book, he found so many notices of motions on very im- 
portant subjects, that every man acquainted with business must know it would 
be impossible to get through them in one session. 

Mr. Hume would not come to any understanding as to the precise 
course to be adopted. 

Mr. Barre said, the Ministry showed no disposition to afford in- 
formation or encourage general discussion on the great questions of 
Tithes, Corporations, the Bank Charter, and the East India Company. 

In his opinion, the four, as enumerated by him, might be proposed in one day 
—( laughter )—and then left for the general discussion of the country. 

Mr. Rutuven said, that the Irish Coercion Bill was introduced to 
draw public attention from the pledges of economy and reduction of tax- 
| ation which had been made by Government. 


15. Sir Joun Soane’s Museum. 
the second reading of a bill introduced by him to enable Sir John 
Soane to invest 30,000/. 3 per Cent. Consols. in certain trustees ; the 
interest of which investment should be applied to keeping up his mu- 
seum for the benefit of the nation. Mr. Humerand Sir Roserr INGLIs 
| highly eulogized the munificence of Sir John Soane ; and the bill was 
read a second time, and committed. 


16. Revistnc Barristers’ Exrenses. On Friday, a sum of thirty 
thousand five hundred pounds was voted in a Committee of Supply, to 
pay the allcwances and expenses to the Revising Barristers under the 
Reform Bill. Mr. Sprinc Rice remarked, that the enemies of the 
Bill had predicted that these expenses would amount to one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds; but they were only one fourth of that 
sum. 








Che Court, 





As to the Censor—although his evidence had been very amusing—he 
still thought that it was best to do without him. However, as he 
found, that to attempt to abolish the censorship would jeopardize the 
bill, he should content himself with merely cutting down his fees,— 
though not his profits, as it was probable that a much greater number 
of plays would now be presented for his inspection and approval. The 
bi!l provided the following fees for the Lord Chamberlain or his 
Deputy— 





£ s.d. 
For every original licence granted to a theatre ......,. 5 5 0 
For every renewal of a licence to a theatre ... 0.0... ec eee eee eee 22 0 
For examining every plan or entertainment of the stage of five or more 
1 EASE GAR a ls ROPERS AAT AR ARO EET One Raney 22 0 
For examining every play or entertainment of the stage of three or four 
os ters RR ee BLE ot ee lll 6 
For examining every play or entertainment of the stage of twoacts ..... 1 1 0 
For examining every play or entertainment of the stage of one act..... 010 6 


For examining every address, song, or other composition, not included in 
either of the above descriptions ............esce0 secseccecsesesees 0 5 0 
Mr. Grorce Lams thought that the time was come when some 
measure should be passed with regard to dramatic performances. He 
hoped that by this bill the law would be placed upon an intelligible 
footing. He was of opinion that the censorship could not be dis- 
pensed with. 


Mr. Hume was sorry to hear Mr. Lamb speak in favour of the cen- 
sorship— 
He was quite sure, the present and for many years depressed state of the 
rama was attributable to the protection of the Lord Chamberlain and the sur- 
weillance of the Censor. It was well known that the jurisdiction of the 
Chamberlain opened the door to bribery and corruj tion. The licence-fees sys- 


@em spoke for itself, and could not be too soon altered. The drama, no less than 
tthe public, would be benefited by unrestricted competition ; under which genius 
and talent would thrive, and corruption could not. (Hear, hear /) 





The King came to town on Wednesday from Windsor, to hold a 
Levee ; which was attended by the Ministers of State and the Foreign 
Ambassadors. The Turkish Ambassador had an audience to take 
leave of his Majesty. Among the company at the Levee, were the 
Earls of Shaftesbury, Aberdeen, Amherst, Verulam, and Rosebery, 
Lord Plunket, and Sir Henry Hardinge. The King returned to 
Windsor in the evening, but again came to town on Friday. He was 
received at the Palace by the Duke of Cumberland. In the evening, 
the King departed for Windsor. Both their Majesties continue to 
enjoy good health. 

The Queen will hold a Drawing-room on Thursday next. 

HONOURS, 
From ene Lonnon Gazertz, Marcu 15, 

Wuirenatr, 15th March '833.—'The King has been pleased to direct Letters Patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto Joan Grorcr Baron DurHam, and 
| the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the names, styles, and titles of Vis- 
count Lamson and Earl of Duruam. 


Sr. James's Paace, 13th March 1833.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Lieutenant-General Henry Joun Cummine, Military 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; and upon FRrEeperic 
Manppen, Esq., of the British Museum, Companion (Knight] of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphie Order, 


This Gazette contains the ceremonial of the Investiture of Rear-Admiral Sir Tomas 
Baker with the Ensigns of a Knight Commander of the Bath. 


Che Hictropolis. 

The following requisition is now in the course of signature. By and 
by, members of Parliament will learn that engagements with their con- 
stituents, expressed or implied, cannot be as easily shirked as they have 
| been heretofore. 











Mr. Hume, on Friday, moved , 
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‘ » * TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD MAYOR, 

“ We, the undersigned electors of the City of London, having discovered, to our inex- 
pressible surprise aud chagrin, that Sir Johu Key, Bart.,; one of our representatives, 
voted iri favour of {he Ministerial measure for totally destroying the liberty of our fel- 
low subjects in Ireland, notwithstanding his most solemn and oft-repeated pledges to a 
contrary mode of proceeding, beg therefore that your Lordship will be pleased to grant 
on an early day the use of the Guildhall, for the purpose of holding a meeting of the 
whole constituent body of the City of London, to consider the propriety of requesting 
Sir John Key to vacate his seat immediately.” 

Mr. Marriott, ironmonger on Ludgate Hill, was elected, on Wednes- 
day, a Common Councilman of the Ward of Farringdon Without, vice 
Mr. Harmer, now Alderman of that Ward. 

A public meeting was held on Wednesday, in the Assembly-room of 
the Horns Tavern in Kennington, for the purpose of petitioning Par- 
liament not to pass the Irish Coercion Bill. Among the gentlemen 
present, were Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Hawes, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. 
ffunt. Mr. Fall proposed a resolution denouncing the measure 
as impolitic and cruel. It was seconded, in « long and animated 
speech, by Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. 
Hawes also addressed the meeting. The last-named gentleman could 
with difficulty obtain a hearing, so great was the disapprobation of the 
meeting at his conduct in voting for the bill. Petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament against the bill were adopted. 

The candidates for the representation ef Marylebone, are Mr. H. T. 
Hope, Mr. C. A. Murray, Sir Samuel Whalley, and Mr. James 
Johnstone. The two latter are called Radicals; Mr. Murray is a 
Whig, and will receive the support of the friends of Mr. Portman ; and 
Mr. Hope is a Tory, or, as he styles himself, a Moderate Conservative. 
It said that Mr. Hope’s supporters are using extraordinary exertions to 
secure his return. His mother, who was the wife of Mr. Hope, the au- 
thor of Anastasius, but now married to Lord Beresford, has been actively 
canvassing for him. Money, promises, threats, and every species of undue 
influence, are unsparingly employed. Unless the Whigs and Reformers 
coalesce, it is not improbable that the Conservative will succeed. How 
riehly he would merit such an honour, may be guessed from a glance at 
his Parliamentary conduct, when he sat for the rotten borough of East 
Looe. We subjoin a list of his votes on several important questions. 

esa Nov. 15.--In the minority for referring the Civil List Bill to a Select Com- 
meal. March 21.—In the minority against the second reading of the first Reform 
ei poril 19.—In the majority on General Gascoigne’s motion against Reform, 

July 6,—In the minority against the second reading of the Reform Bill. 

Sept. 22.—In the minorit ainst the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Dee. 17.-—In the minority against the second reading of the present Reform Bill. 

1832, Feb.—{in the minority against giving the elective franchise to the Metropo- 
litan Boroughs. 

And yet this Moderate Conservative presumes to solicit the votes of 
the Marylebone electors, whom he wished to deprive of the power to 
give any. 

Mr. Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Control, will, it 
is said, previously to the Easter recess, submit some resolutions to 
Parliament, in which the views of Government relative to the renewal 
of the East India Charter will be embodied. Government have re- 
solved to propose that the trade to India (of course, including that to 
China) shall be thrown open ; that Englishmen shall be allowed freely 
to settle in any part of the interior of India; and that the liberty of the 
press shall be extended and secured. It is part of the plan, that the 
Company shall still retain the government of the country, but under 
certain additional restrictions upon their authority. The Company 
have begun, it is said, to prepare for a very extensive reduction in ya- 
rious branches of their establishment. 

Lord Althorp is said to have informed the members of Parliament 
who compose what is called the Currency Club, that the Government 
will not sanction any motion for a Committee to inquire into the state 
of the currency. 1 ¢ 
ment to the clubbists, who considered themselves tolerably certain of 
his Lordship’s support, especially as they professed to be extremely 
moderate in their views, and as not by any means wishing to meddle 
with Peel’s Bill, or even with the act which prohibited the circulation 
of one-pound notes. What their ultimate object could have been, then, 
it would be difficult to say. We think that the Government deserve 
some credit fer their firmness on this occasion ; for the Currency Club 
contains, it is said, not fewer than a hundred members of Parliament, 
many of them stanch Ministerialists. 





- 





The Middlesex Grand Jury for Clerkenwell Sessions have found a 
true bill against Mr. Baring Wall, for an indecent assault on a police- 
man. Mr. Wall has availed himself of his right of traverse, to have 
his ‘trial put off to the 25th of April next. 

On Wednesday, a verdict of “ wilful murder” was returned against 
three men, named Marshall, Evans, and Taylor, by a Coroner’s Jury, 
which was summoned to inquire into the cause of the death of a boy 
named Robert Paviour, about thirteen years old, whose body was dis- 
covered in the Regent’s Park Canal, with his-arms broken, his head 
mutilated, and other marks of violence upen his body. 
dence given before the Jury, it appeared that the boy must have been 
seized at the door of his father’s house, No. 26, John Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, one evening about three weeks ago; and carried 
away to some place where he was most shamefully abused, and after- 
wards thrown into the canal to prevent his giving evidence as to the 
treatment he had received. The prisoners, it is said, were well known 
to him. The evidence more directly implicated Marshall than either of 
the other prisoners. He pretended that he could restore the boy to his 
parents, and intimated first that he had been sold toa rich gentleman in 
the City, and afterwards that he had seen him at St. Catherine’s Docks, 
about to sailto America. The other prisoners were companions of 
Marshall, and men of indifferent character. 

On Sunday morning, about half-past twelve o’clock, an alarm of fire 
was given at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, and the congrega- 
tion instantly hurried out. It was shortly discovered that one of the 

ipes near the stove had hecome so hot: as to set the panels a-burning. 
By the exertions of a number of persons present, the fire was extin- 
guished without any material injury being done to the edifice. 





From the evi- | 





This determination has préved a great disappoint- | 





j Clergy and Inhabitants of Ipswich ....... eves Seaiee ne hea O75 Crcnneeue bidd giee® 





Che Couniry. 

The Corporation of Sudbury have for many yeit's charged every per- 
son who opened a sbop in the borough thirty-six pouinds fifteen shil- 
lings for the purchase of his freedom, and levied a fine of 8s. per week 
in default of payment. An ironmonger named John Purr has resisted 
this demand ; and the Corporation, after putting bim and themselves 
to considerable law expenses, have been obliged to abandon their claim 
and pay heavy costs. The trial would have come on at the last 
assizes, if the Corporation had persisted in their demand. 

William Farmer, the coachman of Mr. Harman of Northfleet, whe 
shot his fellow-servant Sarah Parker in January las€ (and was after- 
wards erroneously reported to have died of his self-inflicted wound), 
was indicted for wilful murder at the Maidstone Agsizes yesterday. 
He was found guilty of manslaughter only, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 

A man named William Taylor has been committed to Lincoln 
Castle, on the charge of having, on Monday last, robbed and mur- 
dered a man well known at Heckington near Boston, named Wiliam 
Durbanks. The prisoner has made a full confession of the crime. 

There is no account of the Erin steamer since the 2Ist last, on 
which day she was seen in great distress near Lundy Island. It is 
understood there were above thirty passengers on board, fifteen of 
whom embarked at this port. The latter were Lieutenant Rawlings, 
brother of Mr. Rawlings, of his Majesty’s Victualling-office ; Messrs. 
Smitwich, Cleverty, and Mennie, in the cabin; Mrs. Dayney and four 
children, Jones, Hodgen, Sergeants Whadburne, Tichburne, Child, 
and Kirk, inthe steerage. The crew consisted of twenty-two, in all 
upwards of fifty individuals, the whole of whom are doubtless lost.— 
Devonport Telegraph. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Joseph Leonard, a Roman Catholic gentleman of property, was 
murdered on the 8th instant, near New Ross, in the county of Water- 
ford. He had lately distrained one of his tenants for rent, and was 
attacked by a party of Whitefeet on his road home from Waterford to 
Ross. The ruffians stoned him to death, cut off his ears, and then 
placed the body in his gig, which they left standing in the road. 

The number of prisoners in the Tipperary calendar is 103; of 
whom 71 are charged with Whiteboy offences. In the county of 
Carlow, the number of prisoners is 114; of whom 86 are charged with 
murder, and 56 with Whiteboy offences of other descriptions. In 
Kilkenny, the calendar contains the names of 75 offenders; but the 
offences committed since the last Assizes amount to 928. Baron Foster, 
in his charge to the Grand Jury, remarks upon this, that even if the 
whole number in the calendar should be convicted, only one twelfth of 
the criminals will have been reached : there had been astruggle between 
the law and the Whitefeet, and the result would appear to be, that in 
Kilkenny the law had been laid prostrate. 





MisceNanegus. 

Sir Philip Sydney, the King’s son-in-law, has been appointed to the 
office of Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Timothy Brent. [Of course this is no sinecure, or it 
would have been abolished, according to the oft-repeated pledges of 
Ministers. 
his residence in the neighbourhood of the tin mines, without delay, and 
set himself seriously at work to discharge his important duties. ] 

Sir Henry Hardinge, having the adyantage of being a hearty Tory, 
and a bosom friend of the ‘ dear. Duke,” has been appointed to the 
command of the 97th Regiment, over the heads of fifteen other 
Major-Generals, many of them men distinguished for their services as 
soldiers, but unknown as politicians. The Horse Guards, in fact, is 
a regular Conservative establishment. ‘The Military Secretary to the 
Commander of the Forces, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, under the diree- 
tion of the Duke, is supposed to have nearly the whole of the patron- 
age at his disposal. 

The Committee upon the Oxford election having displaced Mr. 
Stonor, upon the ground of bribery, a new election for that place com- 
menced yesterday. The candidates are Mr. Hughes Hughes, Mr. 
Towneley, a Roman Catholic, and Mr. Maclean, a Conservative. 
At ten o'clock yesterday, the state of the poll was—for Hughes, 130; 
Maclean, 54; ‘Towneley, 46. 

Mr. John Charles Ramsden has _ been returned for the Borough of 
Malton, vacated by Viscount Milton, who has been elected member for 
the Northern division of Northamptonshire, in the room of his father, 
now Earl Fitzwilliam. 


THIRD REPORT FROM THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

{We insert this Report as a specimen of the way in which the Committee 
perform their duty to the House. The Reports are made twice a week. The 
Third includes all the Petitions presented to the House on the 4th and 5th 
instant. | 

PARLIAMENT. 
Reform (Ireland.)—March 4, 1833, 

Inhabitants of the City of Dublin .. Signatures 40 
The Petitioners complain of the dissimilarity existing between the English and 
Irish Reform Bills; that the machinery for Registration is not so good in Ire- 
land as in England; that the limitation of Members to Ireland is dispropor- 
tioned to the number granted to England; and that the additional Member given 

to Trinity College was uncalled for and unjust. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, 
Sabbath—March 4, 1833. 

Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 94—Signatures 20,389 
Inhabitants of Midhurst, Sussex .... 23% 











Eastgarston, Berks ......+..+.-. 3 EMakdebsey ss ss 7 
a Speen, Berks......... Te TER Lee tec ee eee cceescenensereece 54 
ices the Hundred and Town of Ottery St. Mary, Devon...........- . 84 
East and West ‘Teignmouth, Devon, .....0.se.ceeecceecerereee 16S 
—- Darth 55.68 5 siesta y os 00 sicietote os Cheeses wa eee - 208 

Clergy and Ministers resident iu the parishes of Staines, Laleham, and Shepper- 

tun, Middlesex... cee. cece eee eee TR re ae re ers > 
Vicar, Churchwardens, and Inhabitants of Blewbury, Berks. ..........6+6.66 oe 4. 
Minister, Churechwardens, and principal Inhabitants of Falkingham, Lincoln... A 


—_- 


Sir P. Sydney therefore will, we have no doubt, take up ~ 


Total number of Petitions 104—Signatures 21,58. 
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The general prayer of these Petitions is for a more effectual Law for the obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath. They insist on the argument, common to most of the Pe. 
titions previously presented, that through the inefficacy of'the present Law they 
who respect its intention sustain a loss, while those who disregard it reap the 
benefit, The Petition from Staines particularly notices the expediency of check- 
ing the system of navigating Barges on Rivers on Sundays. That from East- 
garston includes in its prayer the appointment of a day of General Thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for the-cessation of the Cholera. 

Tithes*in Ireland.-March 4, 1833. 
Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 16—Signatures 7,209 
Inhabitants of Clonoulty and Rossmore, Tipperary ..+..eee+crsereeverteerene 223 


Total number of Petitions 17—Signatures 7,432 
The Petitioners declare that nothing but the unqualified abolition of Tithes will 
satisfy the expectations of the Irish People. 
Church of England.—March 4, 1833. 


Brought from preceding Report, Petition 1—Signature 1 
James Hantler, of St. Pancras, Middlesex .....+++ PPTITTITL LIL ° ’ 
Total number of Petitions 2—Signatures 2 


The greater part of this Petition, which is very long, being in the nature of an 
essay, your Committee do not think it necessary to notice it further than to state 
that it urges that Ti’hes should be abolished, and that no substitute should be 
resorted to that requires coercive measures to insure its collection; and suggests 
a commutation for land to be let on rents, 

Established Church in Wales.—March 4, 1833. 
Residents in the City of Chester, and its vicinity, being friendly to the Esta- 
blished Church, and connected with the Principality of,Wales........+...65 108 

The Petitioners pray that noindividual who is unacquainted with the language of the 
Welsh People, may be henceforward instituted to a Bishopric in Wales ; that 
all those parishes which are at present attached to Bishoprics and Sinecures 
in England may, on the expiration of existing interests, cease to be applied to 
purposes unconnected with the Principality of Wales; that some security may 

e provided for the residence of Incumbents ; and that the incomes of the Clergy 
may be more strictly proportioned to the responsibilities with which they may 
be burthened, and the duties which they may be called upon to perform. [Ap- 
pendix No, 60.] 








COLONIES. 
Slavery.—March 4, 1833. : ‘ " ' 
Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 51—Signatures 18,859 


Inhabitants of Donington, Lincoln .......++ rr rer TUTE Te TT ee ee e 93 
Dissenters and Wesleyan Methodists of Axminster, Devon .....+....- Pee eee 157 


Total number of Petitions 53—Signatures 19,109 





The object of the above Petitions is the immediate and entire abolition of 
Colonial Slavery. : ¢ 
“Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 23—Signatures 6,114 

Inhabitants of Brigstock, Northampton ......0.0sseeeeeeee 141 
Cliffe Regis, Northampton .. 






142 
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Total number of Petitions 30—Signatures 6,397 





The object of the above Petitions is the immediate and entire abolition of 
Colonial Slavery, under such provisions as may be found just and neces- 
sary for the safety of all parties. E uM : 

Total number of Petitions for the abolition of Slavery 89—Signatures 26,127 








CRIMINAL LAWS, 
March 4, 1833. sé S 
Brought from preceding Report, Petition 1—Signatures 5,386 
Inhabitants of Kingsbridge, Devon ....ccceseeseee ere cerrcreeneeeeee errr ‘ 75 





Total number of Petitions 2—Signatures 5,461 
The Petitioners urge a revision of the Criminal Code, and the abolition of the 
punishment of Death for offences against property. 
TAXES. 
Assessed Taxes.—March 4, 1833. 
Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 11—Siguatures 7,023 
Inhabitants of the City of Wells. 


see eeeee Peete meee mere e tee ee re eeeesenseees V4 





Total number of Petitions 12—Signatures 8,102 
The Petitioners pray that the Assessed Taxes may be altogether abolished, or 
more equitably apportioned. 


Soap.—March 4, 1833, 





Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 8—Signatures 686 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in Soap, in Ipswich, Suffolk......-.+eeeseeeeeee 48 
Total number of Petitions 9—Signatures 734 


This Petition adopts the same argument urged in the Petition already printed in 

the Appendix (No, 22) ; and prays for a reduction of the Duty. 

Taxed Carts—March 4, 1833. . 

Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 2—Signatures 235 

Inhabitants of the Hundred of Stow.......0 eee ee eee c eres reese enneseneeeesee 66 

Total number of Petitions 3—Signatures 301 

The Petitioners complain that they find themselves charged with a Tax of thirty 

shillings upon the same Carts formerly charged twenty-five shillings, which a 

late Administration repealed ; that they have had no demand made upon them 

since that time until now; and to make the case more severe, the Surveyor of 

Taxes has made a further charge upon them for the Horse to draw the same, 

although paying the Trade Tax; and they pray that the House will be pleased 
to grant them relief from this heavy burthen, 

Corn-Laws.—March 4, 1833. 


John Asser ...... soba go chinshee ee se cadevcons ee eses i 
The Petitioner complains of the injury done to Millers by the introduction of Fo- 
reign Flour; and prays that Foreign Corn may be ground for exportation on 
payment ofa small Duty on being taken out of Bond. 
DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
March 4, 1833. 

Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 13—Signatures 4,753 
Inhabitants of the City of Armagh......c0. cece wees eseeeeee 
— Kingscourt, Cavan.........++ ogiiss phe aine'd C6016 cab ewneie ciews 
Noscrea, Tipperary [Appendix No. 61.] ......-.e00s- ereee 
Clonoulty and Rossmore, Tipperary [Appendix No. 62.]... 
Fethard and Killusty, Tipperary [Appendix No, 63.] ...... 


ee reer eer esesres C 








Total number of Petitions 1S—Signatures 8,262 
The general purport of these Petitions is to represent that Ireland is more tranquil 
now than it has been for a long period ; and that whatever infractions of the 
Law have occurred, have been the result of oppression ; and they pray for an 
investigation of the condition of the Country, the removal of grievances, and 
the rejection of the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 
CORPORATIONS, 
March 4, 1833. 
Brought from preceding Report, Petitions 16—Signatures 
Inhabitants of the Borough of Clifton Dartmouth Hardness, and Parish of 
Townstal, Devon .......... Sree tee PT eit iN Fedo da se 
The Petitioners pray that the House will incorporate the Inhabitant House- 
holders of the Borough of Clifton Dartmouth Hardness, and Parish of 
Townstal, and other parts, within the recent Law for settling the Boun- 
daries of that Borough for Parliamentary Representation, as, in the opi- 
nion of the Petitioners, the Inhabitant Householders of the Borough are 
justly entitled to the exemptions, franchises, privileges, and corporate im- 
munities, in all respects, in an equal degree with the Members of the ex- 
isting Corporation. 
Inhabitants of Daventry ......0...eeceeeseeeee fick OCT SEC 85 
e Petitioners complain of the present Corporate system of that Town; 
and suggest that, instead of the present system of self-election, the resi- 


12,409 
288 





dent freemen be allowed to elect a sufficient number of persons as Trus- 
tees for public property, subject to the control of public opinion by ballot, 
either annually or triennially ; and that the Chief Magistrate be elected 
by the same means, 
Inhabitants of the Town of Northampton ............. ose beece cetersdseess 
The Petitioners pray the House to pass a bill for the removal of all the pre- 
sent Members of the Corporation of that Town, and to enact that in fu- 
ture all the Members of such Corporation as the House shall think proper 
to create in their stead may be periodically elected by the votes of a ma- 
jority of the Householders of the said Town. 
Francis Horne, Merchant and Freeman of the City of -Londonderry.........+ . 1 
The Petitioner complains of the mismanagement of the Derry Corporation, 
and prays for au investigation. 
March 5, 1833. 
Inhabitants of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis Coc ecereeeesrers ee 
The Petitioners complain of the present system of Election to the Corpora- 
tion of that Borough, and its management; and pray that the Elections 
ofall Members of the Corporation shall be vested in all Inhabitant House- 
holders within the Borough. 


1,424 





Total number of Petitions 21—Signatures 14,447 





SUFFOLK ASSIZES., 

March 4, 1833. 
Alderman, Burgesses, and-Inhabitants of Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. [Appen- 
dix, No. 64 YT IRE RE 
Magistrates, Clergy, and Freeholders, residing within the Liberty of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Suffolk. [Appendix No, 65.] ...00......0055 eocece 


519 


Total number of Petitions 2—Signatures 837 
The Petitioners pray, for reasons given in their Petitions, that the Assizes may 
continue to be held at Bury St, Edmund’s in the Summer as well as in the Spring. 





{The Fourth Report, delivered with the Parliamentary Papers this morning, 
includes the Petitions presented on the 6th, 7th, and 8th instant. ] 





OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Srr—I have noticed that within a few days past several petitions have been 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, praying for additional laws to enforce 
a better observance of the Sunday. After premising that we have already laws 
to enforce a due observance of the day in question, and that it is the duty of his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General to have these laws executed, should he see reason 
to do so,—or if the present laws are insufficient, to apply to the Legislature for 
additional force to. them,—I would suggest to all those who have been busy in 
getting up these petitions, the propriety of discontinuing their constant cry, as 
it may be deemed, for additional Sabbath laws, which would affect our labour~ 
ing classes alone, depriving them of all recreation on the Sunday, whilst the re- 
strictions so eagerly called for by the petitioners would be wholly inoperative as 
against the rich. The weak people who are thus calling out, imagine that the 
increase of crimes has been in a great degree, if not solely, caused through the 
neglect, on the part of the labouring population, of a due observance of the 
Sunday. In this opinion I think them very erroneous ; for I have been an atten- 
tive observer of “ the living manners” for forty years, and neither from my own 
remarks, nor those of discriminating friends, do the labouring classes spend their 
Sundays differently from what they did within the period I speak of; notwith- 
standing which, our courts of justice show us, that from 1806 to 1826, a period 
of only twenty years, crimes had been nearly quadrupled in number, and unfor- 
tunately are still increasing. They are shallow reasoners, therefore, who would 
impute the increase of crimes throughout the country to the absence of the poor 
from divine service; from which, in fact, they were more excluded forty years 
ago, from the then greater want of seats for them, than at present; for be it 
well remarked, that although we have even now so many additional acts of Par= 
liament, churches and chapels (besides the Dissenting chapels) to what we had. 
only thirty years since, and in a ratio beyond the increase of population, yet, as 
these buildings have been so entirely divided out into pews for the rich, and all 
who can afford to pay for them, there are not free seats for more than twenty in. 
every hundred of the labouring poor. To the rich, and those in easy circum= 
stances, every day is a day of pleasure, the Sunday not excepted, as far as horse 
and carriage exercise, travelling post at full gallop, the club-houses, dinner par= 
ties, and evening musical meetings may contribute to the agreeable passing of 
time. But the case is very different with the great mass of the population of this 
city, condensed as it is for six days together in crowded factories, workshops, 
ill-aired rooms, and cellars; and yet, the inconsiderate people who are calling 
out for a better observance of the Sunday, would absolutely deny to these sons 
and daughters of labour a little wholesome atmospheric air, or the least bodily 
recreation, on the sole day out of seven in which they cease from their toil. Mr. 
WALKER, a Magistrate, who has appeared before the public in a Jetter to the 
Bishop of London, not sensible, as 1 think, of the wholesome and revivifying 
effects of atmospheric air on the lungs of those who have been immured during 
the week, and too many of them plying “the sickly trade,” is zealous 
for crowding them, even on the Sunday, into rooms to be hired for 
the purpose of public worship. After the tedious but indispensable 
operation that the labouring people have to go through, that of cleanse 
ing themselves on the Sunday morning from the dirt contracted during 
the week of work, after being at these crowded auxiliary rooms twice, the 
least that would be expected of them on the Sunday, and the service being two 
hours each time ; after the preparation of their food, and say, one hour only at 
meals, what time I ask, especially during the short days of a third part of our 
year, have the labouring poor to renovate by air and exercise the spirits and 
strength which had become exhausted by the preceding six days of toil ? 

Away, I say, Mr. Editor, with the mawkish piety of those who would debar 
the Jabouring man from enjoying, on the Sunday, that air and exercise which 
they themselves freely partake of six days in the week. Srerne, and other of 
our Divines, have been of opinion that the morals of the labouring classes of our 
country would be much improved were the people permitted, after Divine ser- 
vice in the morning, to amuse themselves in bodily exercises and innocent 
pastimes, instead of being driven (as they long have been) to the publichousey 
the too common resource of uneducated persons when debarred from recreations 
or exercise beyond the slow and measured pace of the Sunday walk. The very 
zealous but mistaken sticklers for depriving the labouring people of every kind of 
innocent recreation on the only day on which they cease to toil, have ever been 


| too complaisant to interfere with the rich, who, as I have before observed, have 


their pleasure on the Sunday. I am therefore anxious to learn how, or in what 
specific manner, these zealots would have the labouring poor to act on the Sun- 
day? and, secondly, whether, in the nineteen sects into which our Christian 
Church is divided, the ultra pious men to whom [ allude could possibly. fix on a 
mode for the due observance of the Sunday, which would be unobjectionable to 
the majority of the other sects? I will now ask a material and far more im- 
portant question ; which is—can they find a single passage in the Four Evan- 
gelists that points out the rites to be observed, or the.duties to be performed on 
the Sunday, or any mention of it as a day dedicated to prayer? The setting 
apart of our Sunday asa Sabbath, is of human authority alone, and is not au- 
thorized in any part of the Christian dispensation.’ So far from thrusting our: 
labouring people into crowded rooms for the benefit of public worship, as Mr.. 
Walker, the Police Magistrate, would do, our Saviour, in his sermon from the 
Mount, as expressly forbids all praying in public as he expressly directs.it to be 
in private; and the reasons for it, on the part of our Divine Master, are too 
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plain to be misunderstood by dny one who will but reflect for a moment,on the Mr. Vigors, member for Carlow, proposed Mr. Murphy; who, he said, 
ubijee’ would vote for the repeal of the Septennial Act, the vote by Ballot, an efficient 
Jam not an advocate, Sir, for Sunday trading, beyond the sale of refreshments | measure of Church Reform, and for making representation coextensive with 
on the road-side ; but I advocate that the Sunday should be hailed by the poor | taxation. Dr, Elmore seconded the nomination of Mr. Murphy. He hoped 
as a day on which they cease to toil, and that it be a holyday on which, after the | the electors would support him in preference to that nice little bby—Mr. Port- 
morning service of the Church, all innocent mirth and enjoyments that may add | man’s nominee—Mr. lurray. . 
to the happiness of the labouring people should be encouraged, instead of pro- Mr. Mills proposed Sir S. Whalley; who would not go far enough for 
hibiting as we do, by Calvinistic or Puritanical austerity of demeanour, those | the Radicals, though he went too far for the Whigs. He thought that he was 
harmless exercises and pastimes in the open air, that are the more absolutely | a much better man than either the Tory, W hig, or Destructive. 
necessary to those who in our crowded cities have toiled for six days conse- | tion was seconded by Mr. Stevenson. 





This nomina- 








cutively. The more the rich contribute to all harmless enjoyments, and con- Mr. Astell proposed and Sir W. Richardson seconded Mr. Hope; but the 
sequently to the happiness of their less fortunate brethren, who obtain their crowd refused to hear a single word from either of them. 

bread by the sweat of the brow, the more conducive it must prove to true reli- | — Mr. F, Buxton proposed and Mr. Shaw seconded Mr. Murray, amidst much 
gious and moral feelings on the one part, and to the greater security of property | interruption. 

on the other. I am, Sir, &e. W. T. Mr. Murphy then addressed the assembly at great length on the subject of his 
ane Peer er ee te a ld =: | political principles, and was loudly cheered. Sir 8. Whalley was not so 


Joun Smrru, who writes from Oxford Street, to inform us that we are “ quite ona | favourably received ; and Mr. Hope and Mr. Manners in yain attempted to ob 
wrong tack,” may be very honest, but he is neither wise nor well-informed. Ifhe | tain a hearing. 

be honest, he will probably see cause to forsake his idolatry, and come to our way Mr. Johnston, who had announced himself as a candidate, withdrew his 
of thinking, before six months are at an end, pretensions. 


A show of hands was taken; which Sir Peter Laurie declared to be in favour 


P O S T S oy R I P T of Mr. Murphy. A considerable number of hands were also held up for Sir S. 
e 


Whalley ; and about forty or fifty each for Mr. Murray and Mr. Hope. The 











Saturpay Nigar. election was declared to have fallen upon Mr. Murphy ; who returned thanks 
Up to a late hour this evening, no further information has been received from to the meeting for the honour caulersel pen him. 
porto. We have seen a letter from Sir J. M. Doyter, dated the 21st Feb- The three other candidates demanded a poll, which will be taken on Monday 
ruary: Sir Joun describes the spirit of the Constitutional troops as excellentt | and Tuesday next. : ; 
and he still appears confident of success. It is proper, however, to state, that Mr. Murray was accompanied to the hustings by Lords Cavendish, Milton, 


the last despatches received by Sir James GRAHAM were by no means favourable. Ebrington, and Morpeth, Messrs, James Brougham, H. Ross, Callender, J 
Ponsonby, and other members of Parliament. 


A Cabinet Council was held this afternoon at the Foreign Office, on the sub- 
ject, as it was understood, chiefly of Belgium ; but it is also said that the suc~ 
cessor of Lord DurHam was then to be decided on. The Council remained in 
deliberation a long time. 





PRESENTATION OF PeEririons.—The Brighton Gazette, alluding to the 
complaints of Mr. Copnerr and other members, of the difficulty of finding an 
opportunity to present the petitions which are accumulating in their hands, 

Baron Dever has had two long interviews with Lord Patmersron and | eo the wap tee, remark respecting the new plan of referring the petitions to 
Prince TALLEYRAND on the subject of his instructions from the King of | @ peg a Or rape prone > ‘ me P ; 
Holland. We understand that they are little more favourable than those of the o bs S ob oo the staged ore re — ng pen Agen om a oa = a in 

r r 2 nad of ss ” 1e Spectator, Which On some subjects has furnished most valuable hints; but in this 
Baron Von Zuy en. On Monday, a formal ———— will, it : bu instance, the result has proved how much easier it is to devise plans, than to reduce 
pected, be made to M. Vanner Weyer, the Belgian Plenipotentiary; but | them to beneficial practice.” 
nothing can be concluded for several days, however well disposed M. DeprEt 


\ c Ssaid , We have in another part of the paper published one of the Reports made by 
may be, as the Austrian Ambassador has refused to act without fresh instructions | ¢he Petition Committee. It will be seen that only a part of our suggestion has 
from his Court. 


been adopted—that of classifying the petitions, stating the number of sig- 
natures to each, printing the most important, and making periodical reports 
upon them. But, by the present arrangement, the petitions are presented to 
I ) } 8 t I are | 
the House before they are referred to the Committee. | Our object was to save 
all the unnecessary talking which is so much complained of, by allowing those 
vetitions only to be publicly presented, which the Committee should deem of 
hat eer mp. I B guers: : : : 3 
sufficient importance to be the subject of general discussion. We subjoin the 
It is correctly stated in an Evening Paper, that a difference has occurred be- passage from the Workinc or tue House or Commons which relates to 
tween the Duke of Ricumonp and M. Comre, the Director of the Post in the subject in question. as , 
Paris, which is likely to prevent for a considerable time the intended establish~ “It will be the duty of the Petition Committee to lay before the House every Mon- 
f a daily post between Paris and London day, at its meeting, a report of all petitions received by the Committee from the various 
ment of a daily post \ 4 members during the previous week, classified according to their objects, and setting forth, 
. . a a = : . in a tabular form, the date when, the place where, meeting (if any) at which, number 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is believed to have giv a ee all pong Sion: of of persons by whom, each petition has been signed; and, lastly, the member to whose 
roposing any reduction of the Newspaper Stamp and Advertisement Duties. charge the petition has been consigned; with such remarks as the Committee may see 
he small surplus now expected on the financial year, will go towards reducing | occasion for. The same Committee to have power to direct what petitions shall be 
the Assessed Taxes, if the House of Commons should, contrary to the wish of | printed at large, and where the importance of the case warrants such a procedure, to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, insist on a reduction. return to the member from whom it may have been received, any such petition as seems 
to require the notice of the House at large, in order that it may be publicly presented,” 
Tue New Porrticat Union.—The “ gulph” which has hitherto divided Tue Divistons.—Mr. L. Oliphant, the member for Perth, who in our last week's list 
the Ministerialists from the.‘‘ Pre, and Dawson crew,” as the wicked | is marked absent on Mr. Hume’s motion against Sinecures, voted with the Minority on 
Standard used to nickname the more discreet members of the Conservative | that occasion. Some other mistakes, which escaped detection in our first impression, 
arty, is evidently beginning to close. Lord BroucHam is in the habit of pro- — Se pe ey er We a as happy to mention any others that may be 
P ° . cafll a iscovered, upon their being pointed out to us, 
Fessing great esteem for Sir Roserr Pret. | Sir Roserr PEEL Ps eaks Me = The Division-lists of the present week are either so imperfect, or differ so immateri- 
much respect of the Government; and invites avowed Ministerialists to his | ajy from the former, that we postpone publication of them till we have more to report 
dinner-parties, where they are suprised and gratified to hear a tone of conversa- | upon. 
tion which accords extremely well with their own views. Mr. G. R. Daw- — . - 
SON also does not scruple to confess an anxious desire that sensible men of both MONEY i a 
ies s ion ¢ he good of the country ” at the present time. ced tb libata iar iets tie ema: 
seg F< sasagbencgeete ov d + with out weighty r ol I The Consol Market was brisk in the early part of the week. Consols for 
8 stall . ikea Account improved on Wednesday to 88}, and continued at that price till this 
Tux Two Horrs.—Some confusion has arisen in consequence of these hope- afternoon, when a decline took place; and the closing price is 883. We believe 
ful Conservatives being mistaken for one another. The only resemblance is in this alteration is to be attributed to the persuasion, that the new Dutch Pleni- 
their politics; aud even there we find a nominal distinction,—one being an potentiary will be as obstinate as his predecessor, if he has not already shown 
Tite. Vote: the aie. Wa hia, owl phrase, a Moderate Conservative, a nimself so. India Stock has fallen back nearly to the extent of its recent 
ays pe 7 of the visa 4 advance, and is now quoted 206}, 2074. Exchequer Bills are firm. 
ge met Sooo Horr the Ultra Tory, is the son of Sir ALEXANDER The investments have been almost entirely confined to Foreign Stocks; all 
% mk — # den wee 4 tae. thy ful | descriptions of which are in very great demand. Dutch and Belgian Bonds 
Hore; and is the fortunate youth who enjoyed, at Manchester, the powerfu Secnanias aaan tha Seneueiain'’ Hs tekanas tee ae hil 90. but has 
pecuniary support of the Viscountess HamrpeEN, the accomplished politician, of | “owever, continue the avourites; the former has been as high as JV, but has 
whose interesting biography we formerly gave a sketch. slightly declined since, and closes at 894. Dutch Stock has advanced nearly 
Mr. H. T. Horr, the “ Moderate Conservative ” and candidate for Maryle- ] per Cont.’ On the closing price of last week ; having been at 47}, and closes to- 
bone, is son of the famous ‘ Furniture Hope,” by a lady almost equally cele- pad . 46. ges = rm Bonds are in request at rather better eg 
brated, whose second husband is the Viscount Beresrorp. The Beres~ — at wee % “ni = 4 bag ary ng and —_ , ae “4 
FoRp interest is powerfully exerted in favour of the young man on the present Ps ag nse 4 _ “= A yn Py * so a ys bacgac al no M ma il 
occasion: Lord Brresrorp advertised a public breakfast this morning to | f, ry po bey th, ef lic a “nh db og Mow th ioe tt Abeer fail - Of the 
such of the electors as would support his claims, and accompany him to the aper Stated that intelligence had been received of the total failure of the 
place of nomination Constitutionalists at Oporto; but as that disastrous information has not been 
The ladies, with their usual tact, avoid the confusion of persons to which we ie ee = Sep - hig rallied, — is ~~ . _ ‘ — pr type = 
have alluded above, by an expressive sobriquet : they speak of the Ultra Tory as | | ock Aad not reached 8 higher price than it did as the close of last weeks 
‘the Pleasures of Hope,” and of the Moderate Conservative as “the Forlorn business—it has fluctuated considerably, having been as low as 18}, and as high 
Hope.” baat Fes. § . as 19}: some money purchases to-day have caused an improvement to 20, and 
ape: it closes at 1934. It is generally believed that the present Spanish Ministry 
New Poniticat. Nomenctarure.—Until the passing of the Catholic Bill, | @¢ engaged in some financial arrangements with a view to the liquidation of 
we ead onle. Ce Whigs, Radicals and a very few Ruts. In place of | the Cortes Bonds, but nothing has transpired as to the mode in which this 
P ? > pe " agg Ti tone : ae =" ject is atta 
creating Peers and Baronets, our Great Military Premier made an immense object is to be attained. Ss mrrans at Oven coterie 
number of Rat Whigsand Rat Tories; and having once set the example, a num- ee, Eee ~ 7 Lady “Wiehe co Wie coer ame 
ber of other genera have shies been. formed. “rhe component mo of the oe oe a pot shel oro ON % Ris ood pened > 
Houses of Parliament at this moment are classed as follows, by a skilful cet ee oe Pave 5 eee. Stele, bee vO, DOL for the Opening, in 
rali " the Fereign Market, business is principally confined to Dutch Stock, which 
naturalist— has been at 474, but is now 463, 47. Spanish Stock is lower, viz. 19}. We 





The West India Deputation are to meet Lord GopEricu on Monday, to re- 
ceive a communication from him of the views which the Cabinet have taken of 
the question since the Committee’s remonstrances against the first proposals of 
the Government. It is understood that Mr. Buxton will not press his motion 
on Tuesday. 














Whigs, paren lily are still without positive information as to the course the Government intend 
Tories. ceases ie to adopt in providing for the liquidation of the Cortes debt; but the transac- 
Ultra Whigs, Reformers. tions of the last few days encourage the hope that some arrangement is about to 
— Tories, Moderate Reformers, be entered into. 
Rat Whigs. Anti-Reformers, Saturpay, Four o’Crock. 
Tories, Deformers, Consols for Account close a shade lower than at one o’clock, viz. 384. In the 
Giuserentinks. Radicals, Foreign Market, Dutch Stock is rather higher, viz. 474 3. In the course of 
Moderate Conservatives, Demagogues, the afternoon, Brazilian Bonds have been at 644; but close at 634 64. Spanish 





Stock is higher, and closes at 193 §. 
Marytepone ELection.—The nomination of candidates took place this | 3 per Cent. Consols ,, 88 Belgian 5 p. Cts, 89 4 Mexican 6 p. Cents, 35% 64 
day. About twelve o’clock, Sir Peter Laurie, the returning officer, appeared on Ditto for Account... 88 | Brazilian 5 per Cts, 634 4 | Portuguese 5p. Cts. 504 51 


;. P New 33 p. t. A 9: Danis 73% 7 Do, K Se. 5p.Ct.64¢ 5 
the hustings, which are erected in the open space at the top of Upper Portland Bank Tad _ a sre tie Dutch de ro pentelee 7% Prossion( 1818) ~ s 
Place. The crowd was very great, and appeared to be principally composed of | India Stock ......2 — French 3 per Cents. — | Russian(1822)5p.Ct. 10338 


the friends of Mr. Murphy, one of the candidates, Exchequer Bills,,... 47 48 Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts, 35 37! Spanish(182)) 5 p.Ct. 19g ¢ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES 

Have been published. The Effective service exhibits a decrease 
of 23,9551. 5s. 9d. in an expenditure of upwards of three millions 
and a half. If we look at the principal branch of the service—the 
Land Forces, or what is*properly the Army—we find there is a 
reduction, in numbers, of 100 horses and 59 men “ of all ranks”"— 
a saving in expense of two thousand five hundred and sixty-three 
pounds, five shillings, and (we like to be specific) one penny. 

This “ paltry” retrenchment on the most expensive and over- 
grown of the public establishments, will create, or we are much 
deceived, some hard work for Sir Joun Cam Hosuovssr. If we 
merely consider the numbers of the Army, there appears good rea- 
son for a positive reduction. The Duke of WeLLineron deemed 
nine thousand men less than the present force sufficient for all the 
purposes of defence or coercion. When the Grey Ministry added 
so heavily to the expense of the Army, it was professed to be 
done ogg on account of the agrarian insurrections in England 
and the threatening position of the Great Continental Powers, 
Both these causes have passed away, and wevhave already between 
twenty and thirty thousand men in Ireland. But if these be in- 
sufficient to support Mr. STrANLEY’s policy, what then? Have we 
driven away the victor of a hundred fights lest he might involve 
us in Continental wars, for the sake of supporting a powerful de- 
bater in his attempt to garrison the sister kingdom? If this be 

She case, Mr. STANLEY will indeed be a dear Secretary. 

But there is room for very considerable retrenchment without 
m the least diminishing the efficiency of the Army. Some regi- 
ments, as may be seen by a reference to ourSupplement on Public 
Expenditure, cost much more than others of the same or of a 
somewhat greater complement. The unnecessary number of offi- 
cers, throughout the Army generally, but especially in the Guards, 
is another source of useless expense. Large sums are lavished on 
equipments and gewgaws in clothing, which answer no other pur- 
pose than to furnish jobs for commander and contractors, and to 
give additional trouble to the soldiers. The duties of the Colonel 
are discharged by the Lieutenant-Colonel ; the former appointment 
is, in the majority of cases, a complete sinecure, which in each 
instance costs the country from 800/, to 1,000. a year. The ex- 
pense of Agency isa mere waste of money ; and the Garrisons are 
absolute sinecures, though the Reformed House of Parliament has 
for the present decided in their favour. But the facts which we for- 
merly exhibited in relation to the military expenditure of France 
are still more convincing as to the practicability of retrenchment. 
After making every allowance for the difference in the wages of 
the respective countries, and taking not the strict, but the medium 
difference, the average cost of the English soldier per man is 9/. 
more than the French; “which, being spread over 100,000 men, 
shows a prima facie useless expenditure of nearly a million.”* 
Add all these circumstances together, and who can doubt but that 
a Reformed Parliament may compel a very considerable reduction? 
Colonel Davirs last year pledged himself as to the practicability 
of saving a million. The gallant officer is too honourable to evade 
a voluntary promise: let him lead the forlorn hope in the first at- 
tack upon the War Office. 

For the numbers of the troops, the ci-devant Reforming repre- 
sentative for Westminster is too subordinate a member of the Go- 
vernment to be solely censured; and having got rid of his youth- 
ful aversion to “ standing armies,” the question of eight or ten 
thousand men was merely a difference on a detail. The unneces- 
sary expense seems more peculiarly within his province ; for his 
high-minded predecessor resigned office rather than bring forward 
such estimates. The form of account is entirely under his control- 
Let us examine it at some little length. 

Those who are practically acquainted with accounts know, that 
in a thorough investigation of a “charge,” three points may be 
considered essential to a proper examination,—1. Is the expendi- 
ture necessary? 2. Are the charges fair? 3. Are they correctly 
calculated? Those who are unacquainted with Government book- 
keeping will be surprised to learn that no satisfactory information 
is furnished upon any one of these points. Mr. Hume, in moving 
for a return of the distribution of the Army, very justly observed, 
that in order io determine upon the propriety of an expenditure, 
it is necessary to know the particular force which is stationed in a 
particular place. This return was refused by Government, on the 
plea that our enemies (who are they.?) might take advantage of the 
specific information, and invade our Colonies! The second point 
concerns ourselves only, yet no information is given. We do not 
learn from the Army Estimates the pay of the soldier; we cannot 
ascertain the number of the non-commissioned officers, the number 
of the officers either in the lump or in the detail, the cost of the 
clothing per head, or who is entitled to “allowances,” and what 

* Military Expenditure of France—Spectator, No. 232, Dec. 8, 1832, p. 1163. 

+ While this article was passing through the press, we received Colonel Evans’s 
Letter to the Electors of Westminster. In this spirited pamphlet, the Reforming soldier 
incidentally brings out some points which materially strengthen our arguments in 
favour of a very large reduction both in the numbers and expense of the Army. We 
surely cannot require more than 70,000 Regular soldiers “ within the home territory, 
in a time of profound peace, besides 50,000 Yeomanry available at a few days’ notice, 
and 70,000 disembodied Militia, available within a few weeks ; being nearly 200,000 
men embodied and available for home service within a short time”—saying nothing of 
the Coast Guard and the Out-Pensioners. So far, too, from the Military Sinecures 
being, as was represented by the Ministerial press, a mere bagatelle of some four thou- 
sand a year, their {otal amount, including offices of little more than nominal duty, is 
about 200,000/. So far from the appointments being generally held by deserving officers, 
to whom even a small salary may be an object, there are numerous instances of parties 


holding these who are’ in -the reoeipt of other emoluments from the public 
purse, varying from three to seven or eight thousand a year, 
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are their rates; and it follows as a matter of cottse, that wecan- 
not even tell whether the accounts are correctly monied. Wilt 
the Reformed Parliament sanction such a mockery of the common 
principles of arithmetic? We do not call upon Mr. Hume, or Mr. 
Grorr, or Mr. Puii.ips of Manchester, to insist upon the pro- 
duction of this indispensable information. We will rest the case 
upon an appeal to two intelligent and practical Tories. Would 
Mr. Hawes of Lambeth or Mr. Lyaut of London pay so vaguean 
account for hundreds as Sir Joun Hosnouse has thought fit to 
present toa Reformed Parliament for millions ? Nay, would the 
most inferior clerk in their counting-houses pass aclaim presented 
in such a shape, without calling for more detailed and specific in- 
formation ? 

On the inefficient, or Deadweight branch of the Army, Death 
and casualties have effected a clear reduction of nearly 200,0002. 
Of the sums which Whig retrenchment and accident have rendered 
available to the reduction of taxation, the following table exhibits 
an account. In juxtaposition with the actual, we place a state- 
ment of what we considered the possible. Cannot a Reformed 
Parliament verify our opinion upon the Army and Ordnance, as 
nearly as Sir James Granam has done upon the Navy? 
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REDUCTIONS. IpEA. ‘ IpEA. 
BIG s sits teebesisensvcsviensves siveeevensvi SOMOHUOO  casesuces £1,000,000 £ 
Ordnance.... se ane «». 400,000 to 500,000 
INGVY ss isisicvacieasnes ous 250,000 to 300,000 
Non-Effective Army Expenditure.... 187,385 .... 187,335 
Ditto Navy Expenditure.... 12,175 .....sccsoee 12,175 
£523,468 £1,839,510 


It was our intention to have presented a general account of the 
{stimates in a distinct shape, as a sort of supplement to the 
Supplement on Public Expenditure. So little change has taken 
place, as to render this unnecessary. The only alteration of con- 
sequence is the junction of the Victualling Department with the 
Admiralty. All other changes are very trifling, and merely relate 
to matters of detail. Those who possess our Second Supplement, 
possess, for all useful purposes, the Estimates for 1833-4. 

What the differences amount to, will be seen from the following 
summary of the Army, Ordnance, and Navy Estimates for the 
Effective services in the expiring and ensuing years. The varia- 
tions that will be found between our total differences and those in 
the Government Accounts, arise from a few minor items and cer- 
tain dratvbacks, of which we have taken no notice, and from dis- 
crepancies which will of necessity occur in changing the form of 
such large accounts from the official to the intelligible. 











ARMY. 
1832-3. 

£104,210 

3,182,772 

117,261 

R 33,670 

Volunteers and Yeomanry .....-ee+..eeeee: 103,318 99,607 

Military Colleges, Asylums, &C......-+.+6++ 20,282 25,520 

£3,542,493 3,563,040 

ORDNANCE, 
Extraordi- 1833-4, 1839-3. 
Civin DepartTMENtTs— Ordinary. naries. Total. Total. 
Establishments at Pall Mall, the Tower, z& : £ & 

and Tooley Street.........ceeseeeeeeee 61,120 11,723 72,843 79,166 
Establishments at Woolwich*. .» 8,965 37,403 46,368 56,869 
Establishments at Dublin ............ --. 10,876 7,118 17,994 21,468 
Academical Establishments at Woolwich . Sia8 ti Saces 800 
Stations in Great Britain ..... Wud Cuheeses 14,919 63,536 78,455 87,377 
Stations te TMs . col ccccesccccessese 2,555 8,470 11,025 11,557 
Stations in the Colonies ..........0.+.006 24,316 98,088 122,404 126,724 


Total of Ordnance Civil Expenditure £122,751 226,338 349,089 333,961 
BaRRACKs. —_——- ee 
In Great Britain . - 16,902 79,168 96,07 107,973 

@ In Ireland,.........00 oe -» 10,062 56,328 66,390 70,280 
In the Colonies . 10,739 80,967 91,706 95,476 


-«.- £37,703 216,463 254,166 273,734 




















Totalof Barracks..........06+ 
Mitrrary DepaRTMENTS— 
Total of all Ranks. 
5 

















74 Gunners .......+ Trent - 5,010 5,010 5,288 

243 Engineers.......ccecccesecees eosee 51645 51,645 52,755 

852 Sappers and Miners....-..+++.ese04 28,374 23,374 28,7380 

Artiliery, viz.— 

6,511 Foot......0. chee swess oo 6 227,156 
639 Horse..... eo rccreccccecees 35,982 

313,138 313,133 314,369 

5 Field Train ..... Bavaly's eecccces e085 534 584 


40 Medical Establishment ........... +. 9,866 9866 9,894 
8.364 Total persons, 
MIscELLANEOUS— 
Civil and Military Contingencies......... eeee 129,719 129,719 174,546 





Total of Ordnance Military Expenditure £408,617 129,719 538,336 586,893 














SuMMARY OF THE ORDNANCE, 




















I 
Civil Departments..,........ Pre eee 122,751 296,338 349,089 383,964" 
Barracks. ....0..scccsscccesesecncs Serves 37,703 216,463 254,166 273,73 
Military ........ Beata ns sisesars bee senees 403,617 129,719 538,336 586,898 
£569,071 572,520 1,131,591 1,244,593 
NAVY 
1838-4, 1832-3. 
Civil Departments..........+eeeeeeves eeeeee« £147,904} £138,304 
Navy— 
Wages of Seamen and Marines..... cccccescces 981,175 - 993,175 
Dockyards ...... Ceweree POC asoecerccccornce 1,040,293 1,047,997 
New Works and Improvements ase 3,700 77,000 
Miscellaneous......... eobriee --. 50,380 79,453 
Victualling ...... PIE OTe Te owe eee «+ .489,979 674,322 
Extra Estimate for purposes not Naval ........ 319,100 355,000 


£3,032,531 3,295,251 
* There is a profit this year of 634/, caused by an increase in the sums received from 
Gentlemen Cadets, ; 
+ This apparent increase arises from the consolidation of the Departments, It ia 
counterbalanced by the decrease on tho Victualling. . ‘ 
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THE LABOURING CLASSES 
IN ENGLAND. 


Since the opening of Parliament, very contradictory statements 
have been made as to the condition of the labouring classes in the 
Northern and Midland counties. Mr. Arrwoop of Birmingham, 
and Mr. Fre.pen of Oldham, who must have excellent opportu- 
nities of knowing the real condition of the population among 
whom they reside, have asserted in the most unqualified manner, 
that the distress of the operatives at the present time is dire be- 
yond all precedent. These assertions have been met by counter 
statements. We doubt not that, in consequence of the revival 
of trade which usually takes place about this season of the year, 
the manufacturing classes are better off than they were a short 
time ago; but, when the Spring orders are executed, the dis- 
tress will certainly return; and, two months hence, the periodical 
complaints of want of work and reduced wages will again be 
heard. During eight or nine months of every year, the sufferings 
of the poor inhabitants of our mining and manufacturing districts 
are intense and unremitting. 

Now, that extreme poverty inevitably tends to produce crime, 
and that the utmost severity of the law is, for the most part, un- 
availing when directed against famishing criminals, will not be 
denied by any one who is acquainted with the past history and 
present state of Ireland. The vice and turbulence of the Irish are 
mainly owing to the extreme difiiculty of obtaining the means of 
living. The Marquis of WrestmgEaty, indeed, maintains that it is 
not distress, but sheer wickedness, that prompts the Whitefeet to 
the commission of outrages against life and property: but until 
that discerning personage can point out to us a state of society, on 
an extended scale, where frequent crimes against property have 
not invariably been preceded and accompanied by intense suffer- 
ing on the part of the poor,—or where a respect for the laws is not 
a sure indication of worldly comfort,—we shall take leave to con- 
sider his opinion as the result of obstinate prejudice, and as evi- 
dence of a state of mind which utterly disqualifies him from legis- 
lating beneficially for his native country. 

It is not, however, to the state of Ireland that we now wish to 
direct attention, but to the fact, that one of the main causes of 
Irish suffering and crime is at work among the labouring classes 
in our own country. In England, the labour-market is glutted ; and, 
except at particular and brief periods, wages are much reduced. 
The working classes are yearly becoming more impoverished ; 
and, consequently, less disposed to respect the rights of property, 
or to dread the punishment of crime. The number of convictions 
in England and Wales, which for the seven years ending in 1817, 
was 35,259, and during the next seven years had increased to 
62,412, during the seven years ending in 1831 rose to the fearful 
height of 85,257. The amount levied for poor-rates in England 
and Wales during the year ending in March 1831, was 8,279,2172. 
If the difference in the value of money is taken into account, it 
will be found, that this sum is larger by some millions than was 
ever levied for the same purposes during the worst years of the 
war. 

It must be the aim and wish of every reflecting, every humane 
man, toapply a remedy to the evils which these returns prove to 
exist. Hitherto, however, little has been done, except perhaps 
by the diffusion of knowledge. Assuredly we do not mean to de- 
cry the advantages of education; but still we maintain, that in 
order to its having a due and permanent influence, it must be ac- 
eompanied by an improvement in the worldly condition of the 
people. Education in England has not had fair play. It is proved 
by the reduction of the wages of labour, the augmentation of the 
poor-rates, and the enormous sale of cheap publications, that po- 
verty and information have gone on increasing together. This 
state of things Mr. Husxisson declared to be without a parallel 
in the history of nations. It accounts for the fact, that the diffu- 
sion of knowledge has not, apparently, caused a diminution of 
crime. A man with the fear of starvation before his eyes will not 
be restrained from satisfying his appetite by the precepts of mo- 
rality, or even of religion. There are multitudes, moreover, who 
though not driven to this extremity, yet nourish a feeling of hos- 

tility towards the upper classes of society, which, however unrea- 
sonable it may be, they are in no want of arguments to justify to 
themselves. This discontented spirit among the labouring popu- 
lation—the natural consequence of their being under-fed, over- 
worked, and, iz these circumstances, over-instructed—may lead 
to dangerous results. It may break forth into acts of open 
violence sooner than we anticipate. It must be highly desirable, 
therefore, to allay it if possible, by some prompt remedy for the 
evil to which it owes its origin. 

Now there can be no question, that one mode of relieving the 
sufferings and allaying the discontent of the poor, would be by 


DISTRESS OF 


could contribute so much towards this as the abolition of the Corn- 
laws. We shall be told, that, constituted as our Legislature is, 
its members being for the most part men of landed property, 
many of whom are embarrassed in their fortunes, the speedy abo- 
lition of the Corn-laws is out of the question. Such, we fear, is 
the case. But there is no reason, because the great and most effi- 
cient remedy is unattainable, that we should not attempt a minor 
one. One of the minor remedies lies, probably, within reach. 


We allude to the removal of the duty upon foreign provisions, 
which is now twelve shillings per hundredweight, or about thirty 
per cent. ad valorem, and acts as a prohibition upon their impor- 
tation for home use. 








: : : arate | Few would have done this. 
supplying them with cheap food. No single legislative enactment | 


would inflict no loss on the revenue, for it jrotluces nothing,— 
there would at least be one important article 6f food supplied at a 
much cheaper rate than it is at present; and the reduction of 
wages, which must inevitably take place as soon as the present de- 
mand for our manufactures is supplied, would be met by @ eorre- 
sponding reduction in the price of butcher-meat. 

The principal objection to this reduction of duty would be, fliat 
it would interfere with the provision trade carried on by the Trish; 
who export annually to this country, beef, pork, butter, and Tive- 
stock, to the amount of about two millions. No doubt, it woald 
have that effect; but if it should gradually lead to the conversior 
of pasture lands into tillage in Ireland, and thus create a demand 
for labour, and induce more settled habits of life among the pea- 
santry, the consequences would be in a high degree beneficial both 
to that country and to England. Without exaggerating the ad- 
vantages which would follow the adoption of our suggestion, we 
think it cannot be denied that the relief which it would afford to the 
labouring classes, would be ¢mmediately felt, and that it would be 
attended with great ultimate good to the Irish landholders and 
peasantry, against whose interest it might at first seem to militate. 


COLONEL JONES'S DECLARATION OF PAPER-WAR. 
Ir is to be feared that the most meritorious member of Parliament 
JosEPH Hume draws near his term of public usefulness. Colonel 
Jones has withdrawn his support from him; nay, he has not only 
left him, but has renounced him, in two columns of the Globe ; 
and—wo! wo!—he threatens “to direct his pen” against him for 
the future. Now this is a very serious matter: it is plain from 
these two columns alone, that this pen is not an instrument of or- 
dinary calibre,—it is clearly of the blunderbuss species, and may 
do a great deal of mischief, according as it is “directed.” It is 
one of those treacherous tools that will write its master down 
an ass, he all the time knowing nothing about it. Nay, we 
should not be surprised if, some day or other, the use of it should 
prove fatal, and, like the aforesaid blunderbuss held by the muzzle, 
it should slay its master. The Coroner's Jury, in their mild way, 
would bring in a verdict of “ Temporary Insanity; during an at- 
tack of which, the deceased suffocated himself with bad grammar.” 

It is quite right that great national acts, such as the with- 
drawal of Colonel Jonss from “all intercourse personal and poli- 
tical,” should be recorded in a suitable state paper. In length, 
breadth, quantity, and quality, the Glode letter is quite worthy of 
the Great Noisy Potentate who ushers it into the world. It is of 
vast importance that we should know what line the Illustrious 
Writer means to pursue—that we should have his confession of 
political faith—that we should know why and wherefore he has 
resolved upon extinguishing JosEpH Hume. 

The first charge against this too conspicuous character, proves 
him to be quite unworthy of the patronage of the Great Pen- 
director JonEs. 

‘For some time Col. Jones has considered that Mr. Hume’s conduct was 
not based upon those high principles which should govern a public man who is 
positively desirous of adyancing the true interests of his country, and establish- 
ing the general happiness and prosperity of his fellow man. By his counte- 
nance of the wrongheaded and mischievous characters in Marylebone, though 
repeatedly cautioned by Col. Jones of his error, he exhibited an indifference 
as to right or wrong which could not escape observation ; and some months 
since, the proposition of Mr. Hume to have reprinted for the purpose of circula- 
tion a most inflammatory and mischievous paper, and on which Col. Jones 
undisguisedly gave his opinions, created the strongest suspicion in his mind 
that there was something wrong in Mr. Hume’s political objects.” 

Oh, clearly something very wrong! To countenance wrong- 
headed characters in Marylebone, who would not vote for the 
Pen-director, and this too after “Col. Jonzus” had undisguisedly 
given his opinions—well might such conduct create a suspicion 
that there was something rotten somewhere. 

“ All his subsequent conduct has tended to confirm this impression. Mr. 
Hume’s letter, enclosing the paper, and the copy of Col. Jones’s answer, are 
copied into his letter-book. Mr. Hume, who preserves every scrap of blank 
paper, may also have the original of Col. Jones’s letter, and a copy of his 
own. For a very long period, Col. Jones has warned Mr. Hume against his 
encouraging and employing some of the most mischievous and revolutionary cha- 
racters of the metropolis, and giving his countenance to those whose only object 
is to produce confusion and the general plunder of property ; of receiving per- 


sons at his house with whom no person in Mr. Hume’s station should ever 
come in contact.” 





How mean in Josepu to preserve every scrap of blank paper! 


and how clever in the Pen-director to insinuate this severe stroke! 
But as to the Pen-director’s letter, he should remember that that 
was not blank paper, and so might have had no value in JosErH’s 
eyes; so that it may not be preserved. It is lucky that it is co- 
pied into the archives of the powerful Pen-director. 

Mark the Letter-writer’s goodness in condescending to warn 
JOsEPH against admitting improper characters into his house! 
JosEpPH is far too apt to forget his 
station: he should have profited by the lesson and the example of 
the dignified Radical, whose manners and habits are formed on 
the most refined models. 

But only consider Josxpn’s baseness in thus indulging in low 


company: it arises from the paltry motive of saving expense. 


These low persons are cheaper than such exalted characters as 
the Pen-director. 
** Could Col. Jones persuade himself that Mr. Hume was governed in his 


association with such persons solely from mistaken principles, he should but 


lament his infatuation ; but when he feels that it arises as much from the views 
of convenience and of saving expense, he cannot but condemn it.” 


But besides associating with bad characters and saving expense, 


Were this duty repealed,—and its repeal Josep has been guilty of still more atrocious offences. He sent 
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down some of his low company to oppose the Ministerial candi- 
dates. Well may the Pen-director say he is “ positively cen- 
sured” by those who “ move in respectable society .” no gentle- 
man could possibly be desirous of intimacy with him after he had 
sent Sir CHARLEs KNow xs to Tavistock to oppose Lord Russet. 
el Fox. 

po ca. as ie particularly alludes to his having sent Sir Charles Knowles 
to Tavistock to oppose Lord ‘Russell and Colonel Fox. For such conduct it is 
impossible that gentlemen can be desirous of having any intimacy with Mr. 
Hume. As yet, all refinement is not lost, sentiment abolished, and honourable 
conduct considered a disgrace. It is not only one person, but every one of 
high mind, who condemns Mr. Hume’s individual conduct in political affairs. 
He is most positively censured by those who move in respectable society. 

Can it then be wondered at, that the Commander of the Rear 
of the Marylebone Electors should, after this, raise the pen against 
the ungentlemanly JosEpu, so positively censured in good society 
for sending Sir Cuartes Know.xs to Tavistock? No, We 
feel prepared now for the event. The clouds have been gathering, 
the thunder muttering, and now the storm breaks: here is the 
Mene Tekel—the new edition of the writing on the wall, from the 
hand of the Might-have-been Member for Marylebone— 

“ Cot. JoNES WILL THEREFORE DIRECT HIS PEN AGAINST Mr. Hume.” 

Nay, he will not only direct the pen—he ‘will assume noms de 
guerre; he will not spare him; he will never indulge his curio- 
sity ; he will bruise his head with his heel. Oh, poor JosEPH, 
how we pity you! “ Noxious and venomous” as you are, these 
are dreadful denunciations ; and doubtless the persecutions will 
be fearful. Down on your knees, and pray for mercy ! if the Pen- 
director is not swamped in some pool of bad grammar, or some 
slough of absurd rhetoric, your fate is certain. Listen !— 

* Colonel Jones will therefore direct his pen against Mr. Hume, as against 
thosé or any other persons, whenever he considers his or their conduct deserving 
of animadversion and chastisement. He further unhesitatingly informs Mr. 
Hume, that he has already done so. Colonel Jones may either do so under his 
own signature, or that of any nom de guerre which he may think proper to as- 
sume ; and he will spare him no more than he has done or will do any public 
character whom he may consider as deserving public censure. If he shall ever 
exceed the bounds of propriety, he will feel that he is responsible for the same, 
and will never shrink from that responsibility ; but he must also acquaint Mr. 
Hume, that he will never indulge his curiosity more than that of any other in- 
dividual. Whenever any person, whoever he may be, becomes a public pest, 
he is deserving of attack. Col. Jones fears Mr. Hume is fast becoming 
as much so as Mr. O’Connell already is. Noxious and venomous animals de- 
serve no mercy, and their heads should be bruised by every man’s heel.” 

JosEPH may have done something in his day, but now his hour 
iscome. He pretends tobethe leader of a party, it is said; hene- 

lects the warnings of such authorities as Jones; he supported 
Browzss, and did not support the candidate for Marylebone 
lowest on the poll; he preserves scraps of blank paper ; he saves 
expenses, and forgets his station by permitting wrongheaded per- 
sons to come near him; the measureof his iniquities 1s full. But 
now let the Pen-director declare his notions. Sound the trumpet, 
beat the drums ! listen to the Proclamation of THz Jonxs! 

*¢ Colonel Jones has ever abhorred absolute monarchy, [think of that !] ty- 
ranny and oppression in every shape being hateful to him; but he has never 
been opposed to a limited monarchy, and has never had an antipathy to the 
regal or kingly office properly controlled by public opinion; and he feels no 
okie form of government is at present suitable to the wants and wishes of the 

t European communities. He ever shunned a court, [what magnanimity 4 

ause its forms are wearisome, [most exquisite reason!) and because he coul 
never feel an admiration for those who then wore the crown, and despised the 
sycophancy of the general body of their attendants. He has ever detested an 

igarchy, and has laboured as far as was in his power to overcome it. He has 
ever warred against the Boroughmongers, and has successfully worked to over- 
whelm them ; and without vanity he feels that his humble efforts in the expo- 
sare of abuses made more Reformers, and has led to the general victory which 
has been so happily obtained, as much as those of any individual who has fought 
in the same ranks.” 

Here is a man! and yet the base slaves of Marylebone would 
not give hima couple of hundred split-votes. Itis useful to know, 
however, that though the Pen-director’s principles are as fixed as 
a rock, his opinions may be modified : this important circumstance, 
we trust, will be noticed in the proper quarter— 

*¢ Col. Jones abandons none of his opinions, nor gives up any of his prin- 
ciples; but he may be led to modify some of the former.” 

‘¢ From his early life he has always sacrificed his own interests, and he will 
continue to do so as long as he lives.” 

It is high time this disinterested course should cease : Ministers 
ought to regard the claims of a man who has sworn to bruise the 
brains of the noxious Humg with his glorious ex-military heel. 

Surely Mr. Hume will now take warning: if he drives the 
Pen-director to extremities, he sees what he has to expect— 

“ Colonel Jones only trusts that Mr. Hume’s political conduct will not drive 
him to be his decided political enemy ; but if Mr. Hume should at all lend him- 
self to revolutionary measures, he will become so without scruple.” 

Let but Josep give himself up to the guidance of the blus- 
tering disappointee for Marylebone—let him but give up his 
Ultra-Radical associates, cease to annoy Ministers with his econo- 
mics, and be content with smaller minorities—and we should not 
be surprised if the Pen-director were to take him again to favour, 
and suspend at any rate the operations of the fatal blunderbuss 
pen. 





MR. HACKETT'S KENTUCKIAN. 


WE briefly noticed the success of Mr. Hacxerr'’s personation of 
the Kentuckian, Nimrod Wildfire, at Covent Garden, on Satur- 
day; but we cannot rest satisfied with that passing wave of wel- 
come,—we must shake the American actor by the hand, though 
at the risk of having our fingers disabled from holding a pen for 
the next week, by the grip of his grappling-iron. 





Mr. Hacxerr is a fine manly fellow, with a frank look, a cor- 
dial smile disclosing a brilliant set of teeth, a sparkling eye, and 
immense heartiness of manner. He is none of your puny, sickly, 
cadaverous actors, whose pallor shows through the rouge and 
white lead; but a stout healthy yeoman, with a bronzed cheek, 
a voice as clear as a bell, and lungs that crow like chanticleer, 
His animal spirits lend to his performance that gusto which is 
essential to the truth of the character, as well as requisite to 
qualify its hardness. 

Colonel Nimrod Wildfire is a sample of one of the primitive 
squatters of Kentucky—the Gascons of North America. His 
dress of ceremony is a close buttoned frock, nankeen trowsers, 
with top-boots over them, and a cap of wild cat skin, the head 
grinning over one of his shoulders and the tail dangling over the 
other. He describes himself as being “ half horse, half alligator, 
with a touch of the earthquake;” one who can “ jump higher, 
squat lower, dive deeper, and come up drier” than any 
Jellor in Kentucky; who has the fastest horse, the prettiest 
sweetheart, the surest rifle, and the ugliest dog in the States, 
in a word, he is “a horse;” and will back his preten- 
sions with his fist, his whip, or his rifle—for he can “ whip 
his weight in wild cats.” His sweetheart is nothing less 
than “ a sereamer:” as a specimen of her qualifications, we are told 
that she can pick off a wild cat or a squirrel with any of her sex, 
and at nine years old she shot a bear. The cap that the Colonel 
wears is a trophy of her skill. Nimrod’s stomach for fight is 
prodigious. He isa glutton both in attack and defence. With 
him “the pleasure is as great in being beaten as to beat,” 
except as regards the honour of victory, of which he is greedy, 
Our Kentuckian, we should suppose, is to a Yankee what a 
Paddy is to John Bull; and the amusing character of Mr. 
Hackert's performance may be estimated by guessing the 
effect of Power's personation of one of the “ boys” of the 
Emerald Isle, with his mirth, upon an American audience. 
The soil of Kentucky too seems to vie in fruitfulness with that 
of Ireland ; for, according to Nimrod Wildfire, “ if you plant a 
crowbar at night, it will sprout tenpenny nails by the morn- 
ing.” Nimrod, though somewhat of a savage, is not insen- 
sible to the charms of female society; and his civilities to Mrs. 
Luminary, a tourist and a speculator, who visits America with 
the philanthropic intention of ameliorating the condition of its 
barbarous people, induce her to apply to him to subscribe to her 
projected “ Academy of Refinement.” The ardent Nimrod, who 
interprets her billet according to his own wishes, mistakes it for 
an offer of marriage; strikes the bargain, sends for a covered 
waggon and four to carry off his bride and the stuff, and enters 
dragging in a parson, who is “ expeditious in linking teams, to 
hammer the two into one.” Mrs. Luminary screams with dismay, 
and the gallant colonel finds out his mistake to his great disap- 
pointment. 

Mrs. TRoLLope is the prototype of Mrs. Luminary, but the 
sketch is a poor one. ‘Mrs. Gisss looked the character well. Mr. 
Hackett has introduced to us one specimen of our Transatlantic 
brethren ; the enthusiastic reception he met with, and the abundant 
laughter which he excited, will doubtless induce him to give us a 
further view of the American character in some other of its 
varieties, 





THE GERMAN OPERA. 


Our notices of the Opera-house proceedings have been brief and 
meagre this season ; but the fault is not withus. We have had lite- 
rally nothing to exercise our calling upon. Threadbare operas and 
third-rate singers are but slender materials for this purpose, and 
such only we have had. Better are now within our reach, and more 
are at hand. Laporre’s German campaign began on Thursday, 
at the King’s Theatre, with the opera of Der Freischiitz. The 
manager has thought fit to advance the prices which his prede- 
cessor established ; a measure of very questionable policy. The 
German Opera was not last year, nor will it be just at present, a 
place of fashionable resort; and the unfashionable are not ac-~ 
customed to pay seven shillings for an evening’s entertainment at 
a theatre. The pit, which was crowded last year at the first 
representation of Der Freischutz, had scarcely one hundred occu- 
pants when the curtain rose on Thursday night. M. Laporrr, 
like some Chancellors of the Exchequer, will find that an increase 
of duty does not always secure a corresponding augmentation of 
revenue. 

The Orchestra consisted, as far as we could see, without excep- 
tion of the performers at the Italian Opera; and they were under 
the able guidance of Hummex. We recognized in the Chorus 
many of the same faces as appeared last year, with an addition of 
about one third to the aggregate number. This reinforcement was 
unnecessary ; especially as some of the recruits have not been well 
trained, and sung occasionally in very wretched tune. 

The principal singers are, except Nina Sonrag, all new to 
thiscountry. Madame PirscHer and Herrn Binper and BLUME 
are artists of repute from the Berlin and Vienna Theatres. Madame 
PirscHER was the Agatha; and, of course, is the prima donna of 
the company. She isa very delightful singer. To those who 
have heard her rival queen of the Italian Opera, Signora Bocca- 
BADATI, we cannot better describe her than by saying that she is 
in all respects the opposite of that lady. Her voice is clear, rich, 
well-toned, and well-tuned. She sings, as her countrywomen in 
general do, steadily and correctly. No monkey tricks, no foolish 
display, no tinsel, no running up and down the scale, no shrieking 
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and squalling; but sound, good singing. The Italians will say at 
once that she can’t sing,—meaning thereby, that she rigidly and 
scrupulously adheres to the text of her author, and depends for 
her effects solely upon the perfect development of what he has 
written. Her singing will wear well, we feel assured. It grew 
upon us during the evening, and will continue to do so by repeated 
hearing. She wants the passion of ScHRoEDER, and her execu- 
tion lacks brilliancy; but in other respects she perfectly satisfied 
us. Nina Sonraa isaclever and improving singer; but not 
equal to Miss ScunetpEr, whose place she supplies. BinvER 
was the Mar: and he, too, is inferior in every respect to Hatr- 
ZINGER. His voice wants power and brilliancy, and his style is 
feeble. We have never heard any singer who approached 
BraHam in the delivery of the celebrated scene “Durch die 
Walder, durch die Auen ;” and Brnper was at an immeasurable 
distance below him. His introduction of a wretched air of the 
MERCADANTE school into the part, was an instance of bad taste, for 
which he was justly reproved by some of the audience. Herr BLuME 
is far superior to any of our Caspars. His performance was full 
of energy, both as regards acting and singing. We suspect that 
he would make a first-rate Don Juan. The other performers have 
so little to do in this opera, that it would be unfair to venture an 
estimate of their powers. Kocxert, who played the Ranger, 
has a powerful and well-toned bass, and sustained his part very 
satisfactorily. 





THE STARS OF THE BALLET. 
Tue glory of Opera has faded. Apollo has sunk towards the 


horizon, and his rays are refracted with dim luminousness through | 


the mist of recollection. Though, now and then, one of his golden 
arrows of light may glance upward, illumining the hemisphere for 
a brief space, a cloud veils the refulgence of the God of Song, and 
the dulcet strains of his lyre fall on the ear with a broken and me- 
lancholy sound. The spangled splendours of the Ballet derive all 
the more brilliancy from the retirement of the deity. The star of 
Tac.iont1, though not visible at this exact,point of time, is in the 
ascendant. She shines, encircled by her glittering train like the 
Pleiades. We sit in one of the snug observatories at the Opera, 
watching through a Dollond telescope the motions of these lumi- 
naries of the night; observing their parallaxes, and noting their 
risings and settings. 
** Then feel we like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken,” 

as some bright creature of the element glides across the field of 
the glass, to the music of the spheres. HerbErLE, alas! is now 
“ the lost Pleiad.” She has been drawn out of our sphere by the 
force of connubial attraction, and revolves in another orbit. But 
two new twin stars, of the first magnitude and of rare brilliancy, 
have appeared, whose movements will for some time to come at- 
tract the attention of the astronomers of the King's Theatre. 
Lest, however, we should confound our readers by associating in 
their fancy the sidereal divinities of the Ballet with the pinhole 
luminaries of Mr. Apams’s Eidouranion, we will descend from 
our observatory, and, leaving all optical allusions to Mr. Cu1LpE 
of the Adelphi Theatre, proceed upon more solid ground to glance 
at the divinities as they appear in their mortal form. 

The two new dancers, TERESA and Fanny ELSLEr, are young, 
graceful, and tall; Trrxzsa, the elder, surpasses the stature of 
women. She has the greater power of limb: Fanny more light- 
ness and flexibility. Teresa might assume the attitude of the 
flying-Mercury of John of Bologna; she stands on one leg as a 
statue on its pedestal. Her movements are free, elegant, and 
without effort. She is a dauntless dancer, and vanquishes difficul- 
ties with triumphant skill and with the intrepidity of a heroine. 
She never fails in what she attempts, and appears as if she could 
do more if she chose. She compels admiration and applause ; 
her sweet sister FANNy elicits the tribute of approbation and 
delight. Fanny fascinates by the insinuating grace of her 
movements, and the delicacy and finish of her execution. Her 
pirouette upon one toe, while the other leg is waved gracefully in 
the air, is the perfection of skill, and almost reconciles us to this 
least agreeable movement of the ballet. Her sister stands upon 
one toe, and with the other foot executes battemens—the ‘‘ shake” 
of the dance. But it would be idle toenumerate the various feats 
of foot they perform. Indeed, we tnink too much stress is laid 
upon the value of these tours de force, and too much use made of 
them. They are often more extraordinary than pleasing. They 
should be introduced, like trills and roulades in music, sparingly, and 
in order to give point and brilliancy to a continuous melody; and 
should blend harmoniously with the more simple and flowing 
movements of the dance,—as though the impulse from which proj 
ceeded the graceful bounding to music, sought to escape in some 
dazzling freak of fancy. They should be like an outbreak of the 
animal spirits of the dancer, which would not allow her to refrain 
from indulging in some wanton waywardness, startling the sight as 
the fitful gushes of melody from the throat of the nightingale do the 
ear. BRuGNOLI would have delighted us more had she astonished less 
frequently. She surfeited with wonders. It was like sitting down toa 
feast of conserves and essences. TAGLION1’s judgment and discre- 
tion evince the correctness of her taste. She is not too profuse in the 
distribution of the rarities of her execution. The gems of art 
which she displays are set in chaste silver. Her manner is artifi- 
cially graceful. She is an educated, well-bred, lady-like dancer. 
Her's is the drawing-room style. She never loses her self-posses- 
sion, but a restraint of conscious decorum pervades every move- 


ment, without in the slightest degree fettering or embarrassing 
the freedom of her action. 

Heser.e was the sylph of the Ballet. To the modest grace, 
the ease, the refinement of Tagiriont, she added surpassing skill, 
a bewitching wildness, an aerial lightness of movement, and a deli- 
cate gusto, as though her jowissance was self-restrained by her 
own innate sense of the beautiful. We looked upon her as a 
sylphid being, who took a freak to dazzle “the upturn‘d eyes of 
wondering mortals” by condescending to imprison her unsubstan- 
tial essence in the human form, and imitating the artificial move- 
ments of the ballet. She made us lose sight of the trammels of 
art—and now we have lost sight of herself. She is metamor- 
phosed. The sylph has left her mortal tenement in the arms of a 
Neapolitan banker, and is for ever flown. Never more shall the 
scintillations of her transcendant toe flash upon our enraptured 
eyes like the sparkles of the sunbeams on the restless tide. 

TAGLIONI now reigns supreme, the Queen of the Ballet. She 
fills the throne with modest yet courtly dignity; the sun-flower 
her golden footstool, the lily her sceptre. 

BrvuGNoLt was one of the saltatory Athlete—the Amazon of 
the Dance. She bounded on the stage as if she were leaping upon 
the back of a Centaur. Her step was wild and fiery like that of 
Bellona. She should have worn a helmet and wielded a battle-axe, 

Monressvu winds about like the subtle gliding involutions of a 
serpent. DuvERNAY is the waiting-maid of her mistress TAGLIONI, 
in whose steps she staidly treads, following at humble distance, 
Pavutine Leroux is the village heroine. 

TrerEesA and Fanny ELster, the two court beauties from 
Vienna, may take their station on the right and left of the queenly 
Taciiont. They may rival, nay surpass her in some particulars ; 
but the rare combination of manner and style with consummate 
skill will maintain her supremacy. Hrserte—the Mary Stuart 
of the realm of the Ballet—was her only rival. 

But we must not pass by unregarded the princely ALBERT— 
the Leicester to our fair Elizabeth. Nor Drsnaves, the Bur- 
leigh of the court, who is now content to shake his head instead of 
his toe. Nor Perrot, that wonderful gymnast, to whom the 
ground seems a mere fulcrum for the lever of his muscular power. 
The wonder is to see him stand still. He is like a balloon strain- 
ing the cords that bind it to the earth; were they cut, he would 
shoot upwards into the clouds. Could we for a moment contem- 
plate his exemption from the law of gravitation, we should be 
alarmed lest, getting beyond the atmosphere of this earth, he 
should be lost in infinite space, and, being “imprisoned in the 
viewless winds,” be blown like a leaf upon the platform of Saturn's 
ring, there to astonish the gigantic progeny of that planet as they 
take their evening walk on his celestial boulevard. 

But these “ wild and whirling words” denote that this pirouet- 
ting upon paper makes our brain dizzy. We stop in an instant, 
like GiiBERT, after a rapid gyration, and, making our bow, disap- 
pear among the jlies. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


We have seldom received more unmixed pleasure at a Philhar- 
monic concert than on Monday night. It was a specimen of what 
may be done by the union of good taste and sound judgment. It 
is well toselect good music for performance, but the best schemes 
on paper may be rendered worthless by the employment of incom- 
petent performers in the orchestra. DonzELL1 is competent (no 
one more so) to Rossinr and BELuin1, but he is incompetent to 
Srour and BreeTHoveNn; and the same may be said of the most 
celebrated Italian singers (RuBiNni1 and TamBurini for example) 
of the present day. The vocal school of Rossini and his disciples, 
is formed upon a different, and in some important respects an oppo- 
site principle, to that of Mozart and Spour. The one demands 
embellishment of the most exaggerated kind—the other disdains 
and rejects it: the one isa sketch, to be filled in at the pleasure 
or fancy of the singer—the other a finished picture, complete and. 
entire in all its parts. Hence it follows, that if the vocal music 
of the German school is selected for performance, it must be in- 
trusted to German or English singers. The concert of Monday 
night showed how competent the latter are to the development of 
its beauties ; and, for this very reason also, their inability to deal 





successfully with the Italian music of the present day. This was 
the scheme. 
Fe act I, 

BUM FO Ty vie dclesis 5 sade chi sdes cove cewsstee ce Sronr. 
Recit. ed Aria, Miss Masson, “ Morird! ma vendi- 

COLA” (TAs4O) 500.0 crerese tervercceorasevcese HANDEL. 
Quintetto, MS. (composed expressly for these Con- 

certs, and first time of performance) Pianoforte, 

Violin, Viola, Vicloncello, and Contra Basso, 

Messrs, CRAMER, F, Cramer, Morar, LINDLEY, 

MOU EVMAGOWEETE oie 0 ae 66 so 50s oso evenness CRAMER, 
Duetto, Miss Masson and Mr, Horncast eg, “ Bella 

TEAS CSGRIORIAY ino. ¢)0.0:6:s.0:050,0 055-060.0.0.0.00. 00,090 Sponr. 
Overture, Euryanthe ....++ Corer ecervenevereeees C. M. von WEBER, 

ACT II 

Sinfonia, No. VIE. sis on ccduegenedvess cd veredoeee BEETHOVEN. 
Aria, Madame pe Meric, “ Per pieta” (Cosi fan 

SUES Fie acs ere tek ts d9 tS ede'ca bes bp iedavae Mozart. 
Concertino, Violin, Mr. HENRy WoLFF .........+- Wotrr, 
Terzetto, Madame pe Mexic, Mr. Horncast.e, and 

Mr. E, Taytor, “ Tremate empi tremate”....... BEETHovEN, 
Overture, L’ Hotellerie Portugaise .......6..0000e0e CHERUBINI, 


Leader, Mr. F, Cramer —Conductor, Sir Gzorce Smart. 

Sponr’s Sinfonia is not very often performed. It has some, but 
fewer of his peculiarities than his later ones. He had Mozart's 
in E flat in his mind when he wrote it, and he could not work 
after a happier model. The Andante is a masterly piece of writing: 





we hardly know which most to admire, the genius which gave birth 
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to so lovely a flow of melody, or the skill with which it is treated. 
The Quintet is the first of the pieces for Which premiums were 
awarded by the Society. It displays, in the well-known style of 
its author, graceful and expressive rather than startling combina- 
tions ; and was set forth by him with the accustomed magic of his 
touch. Euryanthe was gloriously performed. BrrTHovEN’s 
Seventh Sinfonia is always a favourite with this audience, and it 
has become a custom to encore the Andante. We think the prac- 
tice a foolish one; for the Sinfonia is, in fact, a connected story, 
and the representation of a movement is as absurd as it would be 
to call for a second performance of a favourite scene in a play. 
Besides, it protracts the concert to a wearisome length, and 
weakens the power of attention to what remains. Mr. Wourr's 


Concertino was a respectable effort, but the composition was | 


not of a sufficiently elevated class for these concerts. CHERU- 


BIN1's Overture begins well, but the conclusion is only fit to play | 


the audiénce out; aneffect which it pretty nearly accomplished on 
this occasion. 

Of Miss Masson's song we will only say that it improves by 
repetition. We trace here, as well as at the Ancient Concert, the 
impetus which the Vocal Society has given. The Duet from Jes- 
sonda was enchanting. Committed to singers who evidently 
felt its beauty, and accompanied by such a band, we heard it, for 
the first time, in perfection. 

Madame pe Menric’s execution of “Per pieti” was not all 
that we could have wished, although in most parts of it she left us 
nothing to desire. Brxrnoven’s fine Terzetto was admirably 
sung; and though accompanied by the sometimes unmerciful 
Philharmonic Band, the voices were effectively heard throughout. 
It has not unfrequently been given partly in dumb show. 

This concert has been modelled in so different a way from the 
first, that we can scarcely believe both to have been the work of 
the same hands. We are quite certain to which of the two the 
Directors themselves must have given the preference. No musi- 
cian could hesitate between “ Lascia amor” and “ Moriré,” or be- 
tween “Come frenar ” and “ Bella Ninfa :” and the opinion of the 
audience was abundantly manifest. If they have been intended 
as samples, we but echo the general voice in saying—‘Give us 
more like the last.” 

We observed in the scheme of the Ancient Concert of this week, 
three pieces taken out of the bills of the-Vocal Concerts. Two 
more Madrigals were attempted ; and, in order to give them addi- 
tional and ew effect, the young ladies and gentlemen. from the 
Academy were placed in the orchestra “all in a, row.” . Poor 
things! we pitied them. Their musical education does not reach 
back to the time of ARNE or even Wexpsg, and they were as much 
abroad with the music of Warp and WIiLsye as if it had been 
presented to them in its original barless and lozenge-noted form. 








THE FLEAS. 


Tue trade of torturing animals is old enough; the only novelty 
is supplied by varying the victims; and in proportion as these di- 
minish in size, the amount of torment inflicted increases. To one 
dancing-bear succeed tribes of dancing-dogs and riding-monkeys; 
and a solitary learned pig is supplanted by a host of industrious 
fleas. ‘“Industrious” is a very pretty term, by the way, to apply 
to the struggles of a wretched little creature to escape from pain. 
The squirrel in a whirling cage is very industrious, and the cock- 
chafer spinning on the pin which transfixes it is still more tn- 
dustrious. There may be some excuse for teaching an elephant 
to perform tricks, because it exhibits the sagacity and docility 
ofthe animal; the patient perseverance of the tormentor, also, may 
be considered by some to be a set-off against the cruelty of tor- 
turing animals which have no sagacity ; butin the case of the fleas, 
there is neither docility on the part of the tormented nor ingenuity 
on the part of the tormentor. The only process of “training ” the 
flea to drag any load fastened to it, is that of putting it into a tiny 
tread-mill, where, if it indulges its natural agility, it knocks its 
head against a bit of wood, and so it learns to be content with a 
less lively movement. Now, M. Berro.orro, the flea-trainer, is 
in the habit of walking when he moves; but only let us put on 
one of his feet a shoe with a few spikes inside the sole, and set him 
in-a place where he must perforce keep moving, and he would be 
astonished at the proficiency he would soon acquire in hopping. 
The only ingenious part of this exhibition is the delicacy of the 
construction of the chains with which the fleas are confined, round 
the body or the leg. All the rest is childish. Forinstance, on the 
top of a musical box, is a representation of an orchestra, witha 
dozen of fleas fastened in it, to each of which is tied a paper sem- 
blance of some musical instrument; two couple of fleas yoked to- 
gether are placed on a bit of paper; the box is made to play, and 
the efforts of the insects to get away are called “ playing “ and 
** dancing.” On another stand is placed a tower, with toy cannon; 
and a couple of fleas chained, with paper figures stuck on their 
backs, crawl round, while two others, fastened to a fine wire, to 
which alighted taper is attached, move it across the touch-holes of 
the little cannon and ‘so let them off; and this is named “ the 
siege of Antwerp.’ This absurdity is exhibited in a decent first- 
floor in Regent Street; and is patronized by the Princess Av- 
Gusta and the nobility and gentry! M. Berro.orro is careful to 
inform us that he “ has no connexion whatever with a man who 
travels about the country, exhibiting a pretended fac-simile of 
part of his exhibition,” These, we suppose, are aristocratic fleas : 
who knows but they are indulged with a suck of the bloed royal ? 
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POLISH TALES 


Ir Mrs. Gore had no other quality but her faci.'ty, she would rank 
among the wonders of the existing literary world, Her execution 
keeps pace with conception: she is at home in most parts of Europe ; 
and wherever she places her scene, takes uj) the manners of the 
people as if she had been bornand bred among them. Then she has 
nosooner transported ourimaginations to the Vistula or the Danube, 
the Alps or the Krapaks, than all of a sudden, with a conjuror's 
rapidity, we find her seated in the centre of London: fashion, or at 
home in all the routine of a country gentleman's house, as if 
she had never had another thought than just catching the foll 
of the hour, the foible of the season. Her Sketch-Book of Fa- 
shion is scarcely out of our hands, and certainly still fresh in the 
memory, when we are called upon for all our sympathies for a far 
distant and far different country. The guide, however, is as much 
at home in the native land of the Mazurka as in the ball-room, 
where it flourishes in the character of a wild exotic. In each of’ her 
undertakings she exhibits genius: there is nothing she writes tliat 
has not the stamp of more than talent, and that of a right current 
kind: if ever we have been tempted to find fault, it has beer 
in compliment to her powers; and if in any ease the public has 
not sufficiently relished her productions, it is that they have not 
been properly placed before it. The public, we are sorry to say, is 
on the whole an ass. It has, however, its organs of intelligence : 
it prefers hay to nettles by way of provender ; but it is not always 
that it knows how to distinguish the one from the other. Mrs. 
Gore has not properly accumulated her reputation: she has, from 
some idea of false modesty, published as it were in a trinity of 
forms. The Sketch- Book of Fashion is by the author of Mothers 
and Daughters; by whom that work was written, we were left to 
conjecture. The Polish Tules are by the author of the Hungarian 
Tales; but there is nothing to identify the authoress with the 
writer of those novels already mentioned, nor yet with a third 
series of her works, beginning (if we remember rightly) with 
Manners of the Day, and the other regular novels which succeeded 
it. Thus it is, with the scattered and imperfectly informed readers 
of such productions, that three reputations are made out of one; 
and that name which would have brought an accumulation of 
power to each successive work is frittered away,—not divided in 
three, but worse, dispersed and wasted in doubt and uncertainty. 

The work before us is exactly adapted to the state of feeling in this 
country towards Poland, and as such might be taken for an occa- 
sional book written to suit a popular impression. It does not, how- 
ever, bear any marks of haste or rapid composition : on the contrary, 
we should give the authoress credit for a long period of gestation, 
and for a familiar knowledge of the history of Poland, and of the 
manners and habits of the country. The three volumes contain 
three stories—two, however, occupy nearly the whole of them: they 
are historical, and both relate to a period prior to the famous par- 
tition of this ill-fated land. The “ Confederates of Lubionki” is a 
spirited history of a popular insurrection. The sturdy character of 
the enslaved peasantry is well conceived; and the progress of the 
confederacy, from the meeting of a few grumbling patriots in a 
village cave, to the rising up and breaking out of the whole pea- 
sant population, is described with a truth and force not to have been 
looked for from the pen of an English lady, however remarkable 
her genius. The second tale, the subject of which is the fortunes 
of Stanislaus, is also strictly historical ; and allowing for the mo- 
tives supposed by the authoress, conveys a lively picture of the 
riseand reign of that feeble and yet fascinating king. The sketch 
of Catherine is very spirited, and as true as that of the Princess 
Dolgorucki is beautiful. The Calmuck dwarf Chedzim is one 
of the dramatis persone of the Wizard of the North ; appropriated, 
however, in such a manner as to be made altogether the authoress's 
own. We should feel a satisfaction in knowing whether the au- 
thoress has travelled in Poland (we recollect being certain she 
had lived in Hungary): if so, we should place a still higher value 
on her pictures of scenery and her sketches of native manners. 

The extract which follows will not be wholly understood without 
the context ; but there is enough of the striking and the beautiful in 
it to cause any little obscurity to be pardoned and overlooked. 
Felinski, one of the noble farmers or squirearchs of Poland, learns 
that the life of his eldest son is threatened by certain serfs on a 
neighbouring estate: he suspects the wrong that his son has done 
them, and, without discussing the particulars of the outrage, he 
would endeavour to conciliate their good-will, or at least appease 
their wrath. He proceeds to their hut, accompanied by a younger 
son,—an enthusiastic boy, who has been drawn into a_ patriotic 
confederation, of which the serfs we are introduced to are mem- 
bers. Doska is a daughter who has fallen a victim to the arts 


of Felinski’s eldest son, and who is supposed to have destroyed 
herself or fled. Having emerged from a deep forest which bor- 
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ders the estates of Fe'inski, he and his son come upon the hut of 
the charcoal-burner, Ignacy, the man they seek. 

Meanwhile, in order to accomplish the final ascent towards Ignacy’s cabin, 
Felinski, at his son’s suggestion, dismounted to lead his horse ; and on perceiving, 
at the distance of a few hundred paces of the broken and gorse-covered ground, 
Erazm steadfastly watching their advance, the elder Felinski instinctively 
beckoned him to draw near and relieve him from the incumbrance of the jaded 
beast. But Erazm stirred not. 

“¢ Hither!” cried Felinski, in a peremptory voice, such as he was accustomed 
to assume in addressing the dowlas-suited boorhood of his own estates. But 
Erazm stirred not. 

*¢ Hither, chlopisko ! ” exclaimed the proprietor of three hundred abject serfs. 

“‘ Neither at thy word nor bidding,” shouted the confederate of Lubionki, 
ferocious as a wild bull of Wyskitka. Even Juliusz, who was pausing at some 
little distance to extract a splinter of charcoal from his horse’s shoe, although 
unable to distinguish his words was startled by his tone; while Felinski, atri- 
buting the audacity of the peasant to the evil influenc of the rash measures of 
Count Czelenszki, was no less alive to the uselessness of threat or menace un- 
supported by authority. 

“Wert thou but a dog of my own kennel, Somach!” he exclaimed, unable 
to repress his indignation, ‘‘ the batog and thy back should be better acquainted 
ere nightfall.” 

** And ere day-break this should do me justice,” cried the young ruffian, 
poising his rifle on his shoulder, and looking back to ascertain that Juliusz was 
not yet within hearing. ‘ Somach and Chlopisko have I been long enough ; 
but now, no master have I nearer than yonder clear sky over our heads. Iam 
no longer a clod of the earth we stand on; which, even when I was chained to 
its glebe, called not, that I remmber, Eustachy Felinski lord.” 

Half of this audacious defiance was lost to Felinski’s ears in the stepping of 
his horse among the rattling shingles with which Ignacy attempted to remedy 
the slippery nature of the paths around the Jama; but enough was audible to 
instigate an angry reply. 

** Thou must have high notions of Count Czelenszki’s power and influence at 
the Ratusz of Lubloyst,” cried he, to imagine that the act of the Senate con- 
firming the manumission of his Kmieé of Wodarodko went so far as to sanction 
their defiance of the laws, or any outrage against the good order of the Starostwo. 
If I must needs teach thee the profundity of the gulf that yawns between 

entlemen and peasant—(ay! even the enfranchised peasants of Lubionki)— 

ook not to learn the lesson on easy terms. Thereare cells beneath the Rynek, 
which have brought knaves more refractory than thyself to reason.” 

*¢ Erazm !—brother and comrade,” cried Juliusz joining them. ‘ Wrangliug 
with my father? Away; let Ignacy know that we are at hand ;” and taking 
the reign of his father’s horse, he led it with his own towards the stump of a 
blighted tree at a short distance from the black and desolate cabin. 

ut there was no need to apprize the old man. Already he was standing on 
the verge of the hill, watching with his hand overspread to guard his eyes from 
the strong sunshine, the movements of the strangers; whom he had at a 
distance mistaken for his employers, Ben Ramon and Szmuhl, the Jew con- 
tractors of Lubloyst. But when Felinski and his son advanced near enough to 
undeceive him, he started and turned suddenly round, as though about to make 
off for his sooty cabin. 

Konstanty’s father had by this time, however, recovered his presence of mind; 
and conscious that his errand with the eharcoal burners was one demanding con- 
ciliation on his own part, he was careful not to renew with Ignacy the alterca- 
tion commenced with Erazm. 

*¢ Friend Ignacy!” he cried ; and this unusual mode of address froma gentle- 
man, sufficed to suspend the departure of the old demagogue. ‘* Good friend 
Ignacy, I demand a few minutes’ conversation.” 

*€T have my Jama to mind,” growled theold man; ‘¢and Erazm and Matiasz 
are waiting my instructions ere they go down to Henryk the forester’s for a load 
of wood for antag.” 

“ Brother Ignacy!” said Juliusz, bounding towards him as he was about to 
enter the cabin. ‘ You must accord an interview to my father.” 

“© Must, Juliusz Felinski, is not a worc to pass between the beardless boy and 
gray-bearded man; and for Brother,—brother me no more!—our fraternity 
exists no longer.” 

** Ignacy will consent to my request, without interference of thine,” inter- 
posed his father, anxious that no mention of the Lubionkian association should 
ruffle the feelings of either party. ‘ He will accede when I declare to him 
that I come hither in good will; eager to extinguish all discontents that may 
have arisen betwixt his race and mine.’ 

“* A task beyond thy mastery!” responded the old man somewhat leas surlily, 
and looking reverently upward as he continued: ‘‘ The King of kings alone as- 
suages such feuds as have created black and bitter blood between the Felinski of 
Lublowicz, and Ignacy of the Jama of Lubionki.” 

*¢ Not so !”? cried Felinski mildly, and laying his hand on the begrimed sleeve 
of the charcoal-burner. ‘‘ If justice be owing to thee, thou shalt have it ;—if 
compensation, it shall be thine!” 

** Promise that thou canst fulfil, Pan Eustachy Felinski!”’ growled the old 
man, roughly shaking off his hold. ‘ As easily couldst thou level this moun- 
tain with the plain of Ostronimptszch, as easily could thou bid yonder luminary 
recede in the heavens, as blot out the stain which he 

“ Good Ignacy !”—cried Felinski, eager to suspend the close of his impre- 
eation,—‘‘ as my countryman, I claim thy hospitality. Never was the door of 

a true-born Polander shut against the man who had it open in the name of 
Potsxa !”— 

“ The door of the boor-born Pole rejects the minion of the minion of Mus- 
covy.” 

** Father !” interrupted Juliusz, “ I pray you do not thus expose yourself to 
ungracious dealing. Ten minutes’ breathing time will enable the horses to re- 
trace their steps to Lublowicz. Till this hour, I knew not these churlish men.” 

“ Peace!” cried Felinski, in a peremptory tone. ‘* Thinkest thou I came 
hither to be repulsed from my purpose by a few rough words ?—If thou lovest 
thy brother,” he continued in a low voice, drawing nearer to Juliusz, ‘be pa- 
tient, and he silent.” / 

Touched perhaps by the moderation of Felinski, Ignacy now motioned his 
visitors towards the cabin; and preceding them, lifted the latch of the sooty 
door, and bowed his head to pass the humble lintel. Juliusz and his father, ap- 
prehc nding some change of purpose, followed him closely ; when, to their sur- 
prise and*regret as they attempted to close the wicket, the ungracious Erazm 
rushed past them; and having laid aside his rifle threw himself on an undressed 
bear-skin extended beside the -hearth, on which a few smouldering pine-logs 
were rudely heaped. 

*°T could have wished,” 
view had been unwitnessed 

‘¢ The son of our flesh is as our own flesh.” muttered the Weglarz. ‘ Thy 
cub yonder is not nearer and dearer unto thee, than my brave Matiasz and Erazm 
unto me. Thou seekest my roof-tree, forcest thy way over my threshold,— 
and under that sheltering roof, know that Ignacy the Weglarz can never more 
pee to with alone. Behold!” he cried, raising, what to Félinski and his 
son had hitherto appeared a heap of marten skins thrown upon tressels of pine 
logs ;. but which, thus forgibly > Pal aside, exhibited the récumbent figure of 
an aged female. ©“ This is my help-mate—my househ.ld-comforter—my wife ; 








said Felinski, in a subdued voice, ‘ that our inter- 
»” 





she who, for twenty years, toiled with me—suffered with me—tended me—so- 
laced me; the mother of my children—the bride of my youth. Look at her, 
Szlachcic of Lublowicz!” cried he: and, with a sort of convulsive gasp, he 
assed his rough hand caressingly over her cold calm forehead, and pointed to 
er gray hairs. The unfortunate woman, in a state of absolute paralysis, might 
have been supposed unconscious of their presence, but that a glimmer of satis- 
faction dawning in her eyes, now marked her sensibility to Ignacy’s rude tender- 
ness !|— 

Juliusz, who was nearest to the pallet of the sufferer (following the impulses 
of his kindly disposition) involuntarily bent down to take her hand, as he would 
have done that of any other afflicted peasant, to whose dwelling he was attracted 
onan errand of charity. “ Dost thou suffer much, good Matka ?”—said he 
softly ;—‘‘is there aught in which we can render thee comfort or assistance ?” 

“Touch her at thy peril !” cried Erazm, suddenly starting to his feet. 
** Feeble though she be and humbled to a cled, the blood would gush from her 
veins on contact with a murdering Felinski.” 

“« Eraszm !” replied Juliusz, firmly, but mildly, “ trespass not on my patience. 
I have never harmed either thee or thine: never thought thee or dreamed thee 
evil. In the great cause, thou hast been my brother; by the tie of nature, my 
countryman; but this day thou hast dissolved all bonds between us by graceless 
dealing towards my father. See thou kindle not a brand of discord by unpro- 
voked animosity to myself.” 

“ Braggart!” cried Erazm, advancing vehemently towards young Felinski. 
But his movements were instantaneously checked by a gesture from his father. 
Rough as he was, poor,—tattered, humiliated,—Ignacy had found the art to 
reduce to the most exemplary filial submission the two hot-blooded boys over 
whom he exercised his authority. Be silent,” said he; and his son glowered 
back into his lair. ‘‘ What is said between us and the oppressors, must be said 
by me. When thy father has need of a young arm to protect the wife of his 
old age, he will call upon thee for thine aid.” 

Startled by the th. nondlenn of the attack, but touched by the significant glance 
and mournful wave of the head with which his father pointed out to his admisxa- 
tion the docility of the young forester, Juliusz now moved towaris the a 
casement, and seated himself on a bench beneath ; resolved to take no further 
part in the inexplicable proceedings of the day. 

‘ Ignacy,”—said Felinski, when the old man had replaced the coverings upon 
the emaciated figure of his wife, “as a man to whom the Almighty hath al- 
ready vouchsafed the allotted span of human life, thou surely wouldst not 
willingly sanction deeds of violence or projects of crime. All that I behold here, 
grieves me; all that I hear, rebukes me. In how far I may have been instru- 
mental to thy sorrows, I swear to thee as a man,—a Christian,—a Polander,—~ 
I know not. But a few months ago, and thy name and existance were un- 
known to me; and all I have since learned from the taunts of my neighbour 
Pulafski, I would willingly unlearn, were such ignorance compatible with my 
desire to render justice. Take pity on me, goed Ignacy! break not my heart 
with the knowledge that those whom I love and must love to the end, are un- 
deserving my affection. Speak not his offence! Believe me, trust me, all shall 
be between us as though I possessed strongest evidence of his worthlessness ; 
and tell me at once, what must be the atonement to bring peace? How can I 
benefit, how compensate thy wrongs, or satisfy thy resentment ?” 

‘© Compensate ?” ejaculated the old charcoal-burner, in a voice resembling 
the grow] of a Lithuanian bear. 

« Nay, the word was ill-chosen,” cried Felinski, “nor do I venture to use it 
in the way thy testiness implies; I would have said conciliate—pacify.” 

“© Thou wouldst have said, if thou saidst truly, buy thy forbearance,—bribe 
thy vengeance,—bargain with thine ignominy. Is it not.so, Pan Felinski? Is 
not thy sleep broken these summer nights by dread lest, in the silence of mid- 
night, thou shouldst hear the death-scream of thy dainty soldierling, and rush 
forth to find him struggling in the gripe of the Weglarz Ignacy, or his brave 
sons ?” 

At this interrogation, Juliusz, whose eyes were fixed upon the recumbent 
Erazm, observed him lay his hand, as if burning for the moment of retribution, 
on the szabelka stuck into his hunting belt. 

“ Call it what thou wilt. Name only the means or measure of accommoda- 
tion and all shall be done,” replied Felinski; and to appreciate the full extent of 
his forbearance and the mighty influence of fatherly affection in his bosom, be it 
remembered that the ruffian he addressed had been hitherto in his eyes as a slave 
of the sod, —a son of Cain,—an outcast,—a chlop of Mazowsze. 

“ Thou speaketh smooth and fair,” cried the old man, sinking down on a 

stool near the bed-frame of his wretched wife, and leaning his weather-beaten 
brow against its transverse log. ‘‘ Even so spoke those of thy race who 
wrought this ruin! But there is an end to all things, even unto guile and op- 
presion. God is a-weary of the prayers of his suffering creatures and the day of 
reckoning is at hand. ‘The trampled worm turns again, for Heaven hath put 
strength into its cause. Ye,—ye, the oppressors,—the scourgers,—the smiters 
with the sword,—ye who make laws that grind the very bones of the children 
of the land; ye, who live in pampered sloth, that the life-sickened boor may 
drag on his weary days, with scarce of bread or sleep to brace his muscles for his 
task,—ye, who by force of gold and numbers, suck out our strength like vam- 
pires, and trample on the exhausted carcase ;—ye, who mangle our sons with 
your Batogs, who bring our daughters to shame, and dishonour the grey 
cine of their mothers—(like her yonder who is heart-broken before thee) ye, 
ye will be the first to perish. ‘ J will repay!’ saith the Lord our God ;—and 
though His vengeance sleep for a time, the quiver of wrath will one day be un- 
loosed.” 

“ Thou art resolved then to meet my propitiation with menaces and impreca- 
tions ?” said Felinski. ‘Is it not also written that ‘ mischief shall hunt the vio- 
lent man?’ ” 

“ Tt is,—and it shall hunt him!” suddenly ejaculated Erazm, again rising 
from his rest. ‘‘ The war-whoop is already on the air! From Lithuania to 
the Géry Krapak,—from the Baltic to the Turkish frontier, the cry 
of the oppressed has gone forth! They are gathering by thousands and 
tens of thousands; strong in their own cause,—strong in the protect- 
ing mercy of the poor man’s God,—strong in habits of long suffering and 
frugality. I tell thee, Felinski of Lublowicz, the freemen of Xawery’s cave are 
as a scattered handful, compared with the multitude of those who wear the good 
sign, and are sworn to the good cause !” 

‘* The worse for Poland and for them!” ejaculated Felinski, with solemnity. 
“Ts it not enough that foreign enemies cabal to enchain and humiliate this un- 
happy country, but that the very children of her vitals have watched for the 
hour of tribulation, to plunge the szabelka into her suffering bosom ?” 

‘ Had she proved a tender and a nursing mother alike to all her children,” 
growled Ignacy, ‘*no foreign ween would have prevailed against her, no fo- 
reign ally obtained preponderance in her councils. Animated by that one proud 
gathering-word of ‘ Potsxa’—the people,—they who dig her soil and water it 
with the sweat of their brows and the tears of their wretchedness,—they—even 
they—would have eet hand in hand, and formed a frontier of iron around 
her provinces. rue it is, no natural buttresses, no protecting fortresses, 
strengthen her outposts; but show me the rennet Brandenburgher,— 
show me thick-skulled Schwab, Calmuck, Moslem, or Slowak,—who would 
have perilled his life against the protecting lances pointed at them by the high- 
souled sons of Sarmatia,—the countrymen of John Sobieski !”— 

















“And they will yet create a living barrier such as thou describest !” cried 
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Felinski with enthusiasm. ‘It cannot be that they would behold the fair | 
fields of Mazowsze trampled by the hoofs of invasion ?”— 

“ They would,—they will !” eried Erasm, ferociously and oy ay a : 

«* What matters to the slave the name or nation of those who rivet his chains?” 
persisted Ignacy. “ It were even less bitter to know that the foot planted on 
our necks is that of an alien, than that the oppressor is the son of our mother.” 

Leave justice to our hahds !” cried young Erazm, his breast heaving with | 
excitement. ‘ When our bonds are once loosened,—when we have compelled 
the Dietines,—the Diet,—the King himself, to confirm our freedom and endow 
us with a political existence as citizens of the Republic, see if we bring not her 
enemies captive to her feet. Leave justice, yea, leave justice to our hands! 
First, the equalization of our rights,—first release from our oppressors,—and 
defiance to the Tzarina, and downfall to the dogs of the Neva.” — 

“¢ Amen!” responded Juliusz, who with kindling eyes and clasped hands had | 
been listening to their declamations; scarcely able to subdue himself to the re- 
verential forbearance demanded by his father’s presence. 

*¢ But for us, in the day of retribution,” said Ignacy, recalled by the sound of 
the young man’s voice to his individual injuries: ‘‘ for me and mine, there lies 
a separate path. Lo! we have a stain to wash away that demands a nearer 
reckoning ; and sweet will be the freedom whose earliest hopes are baptized in 
the blood of Konstanty Felinski !”— 

*¢ The blood of Konstanty Felinski!” echoed Erazm. | 

*¢ Never,—never,—never,—never !” exclaimed a voice from beneath the ease- 
ment that thrilled the hearts of all present; and Juliusz, who had been on the 
point of demanding retraction of the threat, rushing to the window, perceived 
something resembling a female figure scudding with the pace of a hunted hare 
through the tall fern. \ 

* By the Agony of Christ, ’tis Doska!” cried the old charcoal-burner ; his 
hard embrowned face growing livid with rage, and his sturdy frame trembling | 
with emotion. 

* *Tis Doska!” echoed his son, no less, though differently, moved ; for his 
countenance and figure acquired an expression of stern and fixed implacability. 
** And this time, were her transit as the flight of the flit-mouse, she should not 
escape me!” Taking from the pin on which it was slung the loaded rifle he had 
deposited there on his return from the chase, the Weglarz strode across the 
cabin floor; when a new surprise awaited the perturbed Felinski! Slowly 


rising, as if raised by miraculous interposition, the death-pale paralytic woman | 


suddenly lifted her arm ; and throwing aside the covering of furs, seemed to op- 


pose a maternal interdiction to the measures of her vindictive son. In the effort | 
on trust. 


to speak, her withered face become fearfully distorted ; her glazed eyes dilated, 
and the wasted limb she had laboured to extend fell powerless to her side. 

But even this preternatural appeal was ineffectual to arrest the movements of 
the chafed tiger about to spring upon his prey. Before Ignacy could breathe 
a syllable, before Juliusz could intercept his passage, Erazm had burst open the 
wicket, bounded forth into the forest, and after the suspense of two dreadful 
minutes, during which the old man and Juliusz simultaneously rushed out in 
pursuit of the desperado, the sharp report of a gun was followed by a shrill 
scream that rang in the ears of Felinski like the voice of death! He could 
scarcely determine whether it proceeded solely from the livid lips of the paralytic 
mother, or whether it were in part the exhaling shriek of the victim. But he 
both knew and felt (and the consciousness smote bitterly upon his heart) that it | 
bore to the throne of God a cry of condemnation against his Son! 


FAUST IN PROSE. 


Lorp F. Leveson Gower may be said to have mutilated poor 
Faust ; and after having basely treated him, dressed him up in 
trappings and frippery that were worse to bear than maiming and 
wounding. But here is a far worse crime in the literary calendar 
of assize; here is Dr. Faustus most inhumanly burked. The au- | 
thor has commenced by cramming a pitch plaster first on the 
noble features of Faust; he has then tied up his limbs, sat upon his 
chest, and on finding him stiff and cold, put him up in a sack, and 
then offered him to the critics as a subject of much anatomical in- | 
struction. But we wanted Faust with the life in him; that had | 
indeed been a prize! The author, otherwise the burker, however, 
seems to think no small beer of himself that he has succeeded in 
bundling the mere corpse on our table. For the sole purposes of 
anatomy it might be so; but there is something far preferable to 
tracing the muscles and nerves of a great work; we mean the | 
living enjoyment of its beauties—the satisfaction of communing | 
with a divine spirit, still animating its corporeal frame. 
The prose-translator of Faust was induced to undertake the | 
work by two considerations: the first was a remark of Mr. 
Craries Lamps, “that he had derived more pleasure from the 
meagre Latin versions of the Greek tragedians, than from any | 
other versions of them he was acquainted with.” The other was 
some remark by GorTHE himself—‘‘ We Germans had the ad- 
vantage that several significant works of foreign nations were 
first translated in an easy and clear manner. Shakspeare trans- 
lated into prose, first by Wieland, then by Eschenburg, being 
a reading generally intelligible and adapted to every reader, was 
enabled to spread rapidly and produce a great effect. I honour 
both poetry and rhyme, by which poetry first becomes poetry ; but 
the properly deep and radically operative, the truly developing | 
and quickening, is that which remains of the poet when he is | 
translated into prose. The inward substance then remains in its 
purity and fulness; which, when it is absent, a dazzling exterior 
often deludes us with the semblance of, and when it is present con- 
ceals.” But then the translation must be only from poetry to 
prose in the same language; or if in a different language, it must 
be an “easy and a clear” translation,—that is to say, it must bear 
no marks of foreignness in its construction, none of the stiffness and 
strangeness of literal traduction, but be a masterly transfusion of 
the same sense into other and freer forms, but still forms of beauty - 
and excellence. Now the translation before us bears no such cha- 
racteristics: it is neither more nor less than a painstaking endea- 
vour after the meaning of this somewhat obscure production ; that 
meaning is sought, and we should say, found, in general at least; 
and the sole care of the writer has been to throw it out in German- 
English, all his wish being that it may be seen that he under- 
stands the structure of his original. It is in this manner that 
pieces of difficult Greek are proposed to students in the university, 
and which they translate without farther assistance than that of 





pen and ink, intent only on exhibiting to their examiners a fami- 
liar knowledge of the use of every particle of the original. The 


| result is of course a piece of English far more Greek than verna- 


cular; and Prato and THucypipss, it may be supposed, look but 
very homely with their garments thus turned inside out. It is the 
wrong side of the tapestry with a vengeance. GoETHE never 
meant such translations when he spoke of the influence of trans- 


| lations on a people. In an effective translation there is more than 


a mere transfusion of meaning: the finest figure or the greatest 
beauty would be disguised in mean and ill-fitting garments: 
there is more to be regarded than the substitution of one idiomatic 
phrase for another,—which may be likened to changing the 
fashion of the costume, though using the same materials. There 
must be a reconcoction of the whole substance of the work: the 
ideas must be thrown into the melting-pot, and poured out 
again according to all the native notions of order and proportions, 
The author speaks frequently of Mrs. J. Austin and her transla- 


| tions; but he has profited mighty little by her example. His 


Faust presents a total contrast to the method after which her ad- 
mirable translations are performed: she would not have under- 
taken Faust in prose, but had she done s0, it might, with the ex- 
ception of its beautiful lyrics, have stood a chance of being read, 
and of producing an impression on the public mind. 

The true way of translating Faust would be for Mr. Butwer to 


| make a novel of it. Thus would one genius pour another’s wine 


into his own cellar, where it would at least acquire a native flavour : 
we will not say that the transfusion through another gifted brain 
would improve the creation of the great GorTHE, otherwise we 
should have all his enthusiastic devotees (and they are not a few 
in this country) upon us, and their persecution would be no light 
matter. Their bigotry is so intense, that it might be supposed 
that it was al/ faith, and that they took the merits of their author 


There is no doubt that the essential part of poetry may be pre- 
served in prose; but who feeds on essences? This is not the form 


| in which poetical beauties are adapted to gratify the taste. An 
| artist may value the essence, for by its aid he may recompound the 


material ; but the essence of poetry is in far too volatile a shape 
for the useof themany. Unless, indeed, prose is to mean the mere 
absence of rhythm: then, indeed, both essence and substance, some- 


| what differing in polish, may be preserved in prose. Even in this case 


‘aust would be the worst of all specimens to select for such an ex- 


| periment; for if ever poem was indebted to the peculiar charms of 


metre and metrical terseness, it is this dramatic poem of Faust. 
The elegance, force, and felicity of the original verse, are unrivalled; 
and the lyrical parts have a metrical charm, which, joined with a 
happy simplicity of phrase, has made them immortal even in the 


| dullest memories. By the side, then, of a more than Virgilian 


beauty of metrical verse, is placed a bald literal Tudesco-Anglo 
translation, correct enough, but having no other grace than that 
which may perhaps be shared by the Latin prose translations of So- 
PHOCLEs and EuripibEs, and which it seems Mr. CHartres Lams 
so much admired. Mr. Lams is the first and only reader, we firmly 
believe, who ever read these translations by the side of the perfect 
original verse without disgust. This singularity may, however, 
be the cause of the admiration ; for it is very well known, that in 


' all Mr. Cuartes Lamp’s readings, the charm is not what he 


finds, but what he puts into them. His authority is of no great 
accouht, he being an exception to most rules,—a very good 
original, but a bad example. The author, we doubt not, has been 
incited to translate and publish his translation, as a scholar might 
translate Lycophron, because of its scabrous passages. He found 


| difficulty in comprehending some of the sentiments of Faust ; 


others shared the difficulty; and having resolved them, he comes 
forward with his translation, by way of running commentary on 
his author; and it is thus that the book must be taken. To this 
step he would doubtless be encouraged by the fine opportunity it 
gave him of exposing Lord F. L. Gower’s ignorance of German, 
at least of Gozrue’s German. Of this, the introduction contains 
abundant proofs, and those of an amusing character. 

Let us, then, take this translation rather as an illustration of 
Faust than a version; and thus, we think, it will be acceptable to 
all German scholars. The author has taken much pains, and 
there are few who will not find some instruction in the perusal. 
iven a literal prose translation cannot deprive Faust of all its 
beauty: in some of the simple scenes, we might even venture to 
ask the mere English reader to share our admiration of the 
original. One shall be quoted as a specimen of the work, and 
more especially for its essential beauty. 


SAartha’s Garten, 


MAarGARET. 
Promise me, Henry ! 
Faust. 
What I can! 
RE MARGARET. 
Now tell me, how do you feei as to religion? You are a dear good man, but 
I believe you don’t think much of it. 
Faust. ’ 
No more of that, my child! you feel I love you: I would lay down my life 
for those I love, nor would I deprive any of their feeling and their church. 
ManrGaret, 
That is not right ; we must believe in it. 
Faust. 
Must we? 
MARGARET. 
Ah! if I had any influence over you! Besides, you do not honour the holy 
sacraments. 














